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THE INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS REFLECTED IN 
LIBRARIES OF THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


By Peart Kisre 


Libraries and bibliophiles belong to no particular time or place. 
Yet the chronological period covered by what is commonly termed 
the Renaissance, that is roughly the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and more particularly the fifteenth century, saw a great 
increase in the number of private or individual collectors of books.’ 
Theodor Gottlieb who published a great many of the catalogues of 
medieval and renaissance libraries lists some two hundred and 
nineteen for the fifteenth century, and one hundred and fourteen 
for the fourteenth, as against sixty for the thirteenth, seventy for 
the twelfth, and forty-three for the eleventh century.? Although 
these numbers are by no means complete and are particularly in- 
adequate for the Italian libraries of the fifteenth century,*-they do 

1 Cf. D. Giuseppe Zippel, Nicold Niccoli (Firenze, 1890), 41; C. Frati, Dizionario 
bio-bibliografico dei bibliotecari e bibliofili italiani dal sec. XIV al XIX (Firenze, 
1933). 

2 Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken (Leipzig, 4890), has of 
course made greater use of German sources than of any other. From his lists the 
approximate numbers for each country, according to centuries may be summarized 
as follows: Germanies: about 64 for the 15th, 34 for the 14th, 22 each for the 11th 
and 13th centuries; 30 for the 12th, 6 for the 10th, and 18 for the 9th century. For 
France there are 40 for the 15th, 29 each for the 14th and 12th centuries, 18 for the 
13th, 14 for the 11th, 5 for the 10th, and 4 for the 9th century. The case is much the 
same for Italy although the proportion of 15th century libraries is much greater: 
65 for the 15th, 23 for the 14th, 11 for the 13th, 6 for the 12th, 4 for the 11th, 2 for 
the 10th, and none for the 9th century. For British libraries, there are 27 for the 
15th, 23 for the 14th, 6 for the 13th, 5 for the 12th, none for the 11th, 2 for the 10th, 
and none for the 9th century. Of the other countries, the Netherlands including 
Belgium and Holland had 14 for the 15th century, with only 4 each for the 12th and 
14th centuries, 1 each for the 13th and 10th, 2 for the 11th. Spain and Portugal 
according to Gottlieb’s list had 9 for the 15th century, 3 for the 14th, 2 for the 13th, 
4 for the 12th, and one each for the 9th and 10th centuries. 

8 Several additional libraries are listed by Gustavus Becker, Catalogi biblio- 
thecarum antiqui, Bonn 1885. R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici latini e grect 
ne’secoli XIV e XV, (Biblioteca storica del rinascimento, II, [Firenze, 1905], espe- 
cially chapter XI, and Nuove Ricerche, loc. cit. V, [1914], adds a number of Italian 
libraries that are omitted by both Gottlieb and Becker. See also Carlo Frati, Dizio- 
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serve to indicate the extent of the increase. It is of course difficult 
to determine how much the interest of the humanists in classical 
texts caused this growth in numbers or what proportion can be 
credited to the natural tendency for extant records to be more 
numerous as we approach our own time. Possibly the practice of 
making and exchanging inventories of their collections, that Pico 
della Mirandola and other humanists indulged in, resulted in more 
of them being preserved.* The contribution of the printing press 
to the growth of these libraries is also difficult to evaluate since 
printed books did not at first find a ready acceptance among the 
wealthy bibliophiles who preferred the more costly and more finely 
wrought hand copies. Yet the humanists and other scholars whose 
chief interest was in the content rather than in the externals of the 
books welcomed the products of the presses. 

The size of these libraries varied considerably both as to the 
number of codices listed and in the contemporary reports of them. 
The latter are notoriously exaggerated, and separate items listed 
give no real index to the actual number of individual treatises, since 
it was customary to bind several together, even in the case of 
printed books. A library of about 800 or 900 items might be said 
to constitute a very fair-sized collection. That of Pico della 
Mirandola, usually adjudged one of the outstanding private libra- 
ries of the fifteenth century numbered some 1190 items.* Numbers 
and size are, however, of much less importance than the nature of 
the contents for our purpose, which is that of determining the intel- 
lectual interests and resources that these libraries reflect. There 
seems little need for reiterating the importance in this regard of 
the extant inventories, for despite the brevity and inadequacy of 
their descriptions these contemporary catalogues do provide tangi- 
ble evidence for the presence or absence of particular writings.’ 





nario bio-bibliografico dei bibliotecari e bibliofili italiani dal sec. XIV al XIX, raccolto 
e publicato da Albano Sorbelli (Firenze, 1933). 

I am indebted to Dr. Paul O. Kristeller, who read the final draft of this paper, 
for suggestions especially in regard to bibliography on Italian and Spanish libraries. 

* Cf. P. Kibre, The library of Pico della Mirandola (New York, 1936), 15-16. 

5 A. de Hevesy, La bibliothéque du roi Matthias Corvin (Paris, 1923), 25, citing 
Vespasiano and other contemporary authors. Cf. J. Hilgers, 8.J., “Zur Bibliothek 
Nikolaus V,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XIX (1902), 1-2. 

* P, Kibre, op. cit., introduction. 

7 Joseph Ghellinck, S.J., “En marge des catalogues des bibliothéques médiévales,” 
Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, V (1924), 331-63, has a stimulating discussion on the 
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And while it may be argued that the mere possession of a work 
does not mean that its owner has read or assimilated its contents, 
yet this fact when taken in conjunction with other evidence can do 
much to throw light on the available resources and mental pabulum 
of an era. Needless to say a final evaluation of the intellectual 
interests of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries must rest upon 
a careful consideration not only of the resources available but also 
of the use to which these were put as determined by an analysis of 
the literary output of those centuries. This paper attempts no such 
final summing up, it seeks merely to point out various avenues of 
intellectual interest suggested by the nature of the books that were 
held in sufficient esteem to be placed on the shelves of many of the 
libraries of the time. 

Considerable attention has already been directed toward these 
libraries, chiefly, however, from the viewpoint of their external 
features, or on the basis of special studies of individual collections. 
Or more particularly they have been examined from the viewpoint 
of the humanistic revival and the light that they might shed on the 
currency of Greek and Latin classics.* But just as the study of the 
inventories of the earlier medieval period has tended to dissipate 
the erroneous conception that the classics of antiquity were entirely 
lost sight of during the centuries before the fourteenth century,’ 
just so must the inventories of these later libraries be studied with 
regard to their total content, in order to determine not only how 
many or what Greek and Latin classics they included, but also to 
determine the relation and proportion of these works to others con- 
tained in the collections. Such is the primary purpose of this 
paper. 





subject of medieval inventories of libraries, their importance as well as lacunae. Cf. 
P. Kibre, The library of Pico della Mirandola, 9-10, and the bibliography in note 20. 

8 See for example R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici Latini e Greci ne’secoli 
XIV e XV (Firenze, 1905), especially chapter XI; op. cit., Nuove Ricerche (1914) ; 
Edward Edwards, Memoirs of libraries (London, 1859), Vol. I; W. Wattenbach, 
Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 3rd ed., 1896), 570 ff.; Dorothy M. 
Robathan, “Libraries of the Italian Renaissance,” in J. W. Thompson, The medieval 
library (Chicago, 1939), chapter XVII; also P. Kibre, The library of Pico della 
Mirandola. 

®M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover (Cambridge, 
1903), pp. xxxi ff.; J. S. Beddie, “The ancient classics in the medieval libraries,” 
Speculum, V (1930), 3-20; Max Manitius, “Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittel- 
alterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen, herausgegeben von Karl Manitius,” Beiheft zum 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 1935), no. 67. 
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A study of the library catalogues for the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, reveals first of all that Greek literary texts were 
slow in making their appearance in these collections before the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Whatever earlier interest there had 
been shown in western Europe toward Greek during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries had been directed particularly toward 
theological and scientific writings,*® and it was toward Greek books 
of this nature that such fourteenth century bibliophiles as Richard 
de Bury and Walter Burley” turned their attention. This was also 
true for the courts of southern Italy especially in that of Robert of 
Naples, where Greek works were being translated all during the 
fourteenth century. Only an occasional Greek literary text ap- 
pears in the inventories of the fourteenth century. Petrarch who 
had never succeeded in learning the language did treasure the 
Greek texts of Plato and of Homer that he had obtained; and 
Boccaccio who not only studied Greek but also, probably at the sug- 
gestion of Petrarch, sponsored the first complete, though ad- 
judgedly poor, translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, appears 
to have had few Greek texts in his possession.“* Greek manuscripts 
were also rare during the first half of the fifteenth century espe- 
cially in the princely libraries. The famous library of the Visconti 
in Pavia, one of the richest and most important of the Italian con- 
temporary collections, in 1426 had only four Greek books, despite 
the fact that Giangaleazzo Visconti had welcomed Manuel Chry- 
soloras, the leading teacher of Greek, when he came to Pavia in 
1400 to help the Byzantine emperor in his appeal for aid against 
the Turks.” 

© Cf. Louise R. Loomis, Medieval Hellenism (Lancaster, Penna., 1906), 29 ff.; 
R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (Nuove ricerche [Firenze, 1914]), 1 ff. 

11 Ibid., 2 ff.; Loomis, op. cit., 45. 

12 Thid., 3, 29 ff.; Sabbadini, op. cit. (1905), 71, 189, n. 28. 

13P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque e Vhumanisme (2nd ed., Paris, 1907), II, 129 ff.; G. 
Fracassetti, Lettere di Francesco Petrarca delle cose familiari (Firenze, 1892), II, 
474-75; L. R. Loomis, op. cit., 89 ff., 101. 

14 Fracassetti, op. cit., 1V, 96-97; Lettere senili, II, 462, lib. xvi, let. 1; I, 173-76, 
lib. iii, let. 6; I, 267, lib. v, let. 1; I, 321, lib. vi, let. 1; I, 326-27, lib. vi, let. 2; 
Boceaccio, De gen. deorum, xv, cap. 6-7; Loomis, Medieval Hellenism, 93 ff.; O. 
Hecker, Boccacio-Funde (Braunschweig, 1902), 5. 

15 [Girolamo d’Adda], Indagini storiche artistiche e bibliografiche sulla libreria 
Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia (Milano, 1875), nos. 8, 120, 122, 547. For 
the catalogue of 1459 see G. Mazzatinti, “Inventario dei codici della biblioteca Vis- 
conteo-Sforesea redatto da Ser Facino da Fabriano nel 1459 e 1469,” Giornale 
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The Florentine humanist, Nicold Niccoli (d. 1437), was probably 
the first important collector of Greek books, although he was pre- 
ceded and aided in this task by the humanists and Greek scholars, 
Coluccio Salutati, Chrysoloras, probably also by Ciriaco of Ancona, 
who returned from the Orient in 1400 with a number of Greek 
manuscripts, and Giovanni Aurispa. Niccoli left his library at his 
death to the monastery of S. Maria degli Angeli in Florence for the 
future use not only of the monks but also for the benefit of all studi- 
ously inclined citizens. Yet despite his foresight the books were 
scattered after his death because of his debts. Only about four 
hundred of a probable eight hundred volumes in the original collec- 
tion remained to be rescued by Cosimo de’Medici. Of these, one 
hundred were in Greek.** Guarino of Verona (d. 1460), the cele- 
brated educator and grammarian, also collected Greek books. An 
index of fifty-four of the manuscripts that he had gathered together 
and that were still at Ferrara in the seventeenth century, repre- 
sents only a portion of his Greek collection.” Probably the most 
important Greek library in Italy in the fifteenth century was that 
of Cardinal Bessarion (d. 1472), who had come to Italy in 1438, 
and was made Cardinal in 1439, after he had affixed his signature 
to the act of union between the Greek and Latin churches at the 
council of Florence. A Greek by birth, Bessarion had brought 
together some five hundred Greek books before his death, when the 
library according to his bequest went to San Marco in Venice.” 





storico della lett. ital., I (1883), 40-59; D. M. Bueno Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Vis- 
conti, duke of Milan (1351-1402) (Cambridge, 1941), 183; Legrand, Bibliographie 
Hellénique, I (1885), xxii-iv. 

16 On the search for Greek manuscripts, see D. Robathan, “Libraries of the 
Renaissance,” in J. W. Thompson, The medieval library, 515 ff.; Sabbadini, Le 
scoperte dei codici (1905), chap. III et passim; E. Miintz et P. Fabre, La biblio- 
théque du Vatican au XVe siécle, (Bibliothéque des écoles Francaises d’Athénes et 
de Rome, fase. 48) (1887), p. iii; Edward Edwards, Memoirs of libraries, I, 393; 
D. Giuseppe Zippel, Nicolé Niccoli, Contributo alla storia dell’umanismo, 42 ff.; 
66 ff.; Vite de nomini illustri del secolo XV, seritte da Vespasiano de Bisticci, ed. 
by L. Frati (Bologna, 1893) (Collezione di opere inedite o rare, vol. 71), III, 91-92. 

17 Vespasiano, Vite, II, (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, vol. 69), 228-32; D. Robathan, 
“Libraries of the Renaissance,” in J. W. Thompson, The medieval library, 516. The 
catalogue of Guarino’s Greek books was published by H. Omont, “Les manuscrits 
grecs de Guarino de Vérone et la bibliothéque de Ferrare,” Revue des bibliothéques, 
IT (1892), 78-81. 

18 Vespasiano, Vite, I, (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, vol. 68), 136 ff.; H. Omont, 
“Inventaire des manuscrits grees et latins donnés 4 Saint-Mare de Venise par le 
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The rapid increase in the numbers of Greek books in Italian libra- 
ries after the first quarter of the fifteenth century is best illustrated 
by the growth of the collections in the Vatican. Miintz and Fabre 
report that in 1443 under Eugenius IV out of 340 books only two 
were in Greek; whereas in 1455, at the death of Nicholas V, there 
were between 1160 and 1209 volumes of which 353 or 414 were in 
Greek ;’® and in 1484 at the death of Sixtus IV, there were about 
3650 volumes with perhaps 1000 in Greek.” This growing interest 
in Greek is also shown by the collections of the de’Medici family. 
In 1456 there were no indications of a Greek collection, but in 1495, 
three years after the death of Lorenzo, the inventory published by 
Piccolomini lists some three hundred and nineteen volumes in 
Greek. Several of the books had been added under Pietro, Lo- 
renzo’s son, with the continued services of the de’Medici agent for 
the purchase of such works, Janos Lascaris.** The fate of the 
de’Medici library is illustrative of that of many of these humanist 
collections which did not long survive their owners. After the 
expulsion of Pietro de’Medici from Florence, his palace was plun- 
dered by the enraged populace and the French troops. The books 
had, however, been carried to the cloister of San Marco in Florence 
for safekeeping during the disturbance. Later they were returned 
to the palace only to be removed shortly afterward to San Marco 
again. In 1498 as a result of the upheaval over Savonarola the 
books were brought to the palace of the Signoria, but were returned 
to San Marco in 1500. In the eventual dispersion of the collection, 
a part of the books went to Salviati, and the remainder was taken 
to Rome by Cardinal Giovanni de’Medici, who ascended the papal 
throne as Leo X. After his death, the remaining books were 
returned to Florence in 1527.” 

Cardinal Bessarion, (1468),” Revue des bibliothéques, IV (1894), 129-30; Miintz et 
Fabre, loc. cit., p. iv. 

19R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1905), 56-58; J. Hilgers, S.J., “Zur 
Bibliothek Nikolaus V,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XIX (1902), 1-11, where 
the numbers are given as 795 Latin and 414 Greek MSS. 

20 Miintz et Fabre, La bibliothéque du Vatican au XVe siécle, (Bibliothéque des 
écoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fase. 48) (1887), pp. iii-iv. 

21 Miintz et Fabre, loc. cit., pp. iii-iv; K. K. Miiller, “Neue Mittheilungen iiber 
Janos Laskaris und die Mediceische Bibliothek,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
I (1884), 349; E. Piccolomini, “Delle condizioni e delle vicende della libreria medicea 
privata dal 1494 al 1508,” Archivio storico italiano, ser. 3, XIX (1874), 115-16; 
“Inventario della libreria Medicea privata compilato nel 1495,” loc. cit., XX (1874), 
51-94. 

22 Miiller, loc. cit., I, 349. 
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Among other conspicuous Greek collections, attention has 
already been called** to Pico della Mirandola’s collection of one 
hundred and fifty-seven Greek books, also to that of George Valla, 
consisting of some two hundred and twenty Greek books of which 
seventy were printed. However, the inventory of the library of 
George Valla, noted encyclopedist and translator, dates from the 
sixteenth century and may therefore include a number of books 
added after his death.** Attention has been called, too, to the Greek 
collection of Federigo, duke of Urbino,gwith ninety-three such 
manuscripts to its credit.” 

Only a scattering of Greek books on the other hand is revealed 
in the inventories of several other humanist collectors. There was 
only one Greek text in 1467 in the library of the physician and 
epigrapher, Giovanni Marcanova.” Pietro da Montagnana in 1478 
had fourteen,” and a few are noticeable among the books belonging 
to Demetrio Guazzelli of Lucca, the first custodian of the Vatican 
library (1481-1511), and in the collection of Palla Strozzi who left 
his books at his death to the library of S. Giustina of Padua, where 
he had gone after his expulsion from Florence.” In still other 
libraries of Italy, Greek authors and writings continued in the fif- 
teenth century to be found only in translations, many of them by 
contemporary humanists. There was also a host of vernacular 
translations of Greek works little known in the preceding centuries, 
which is indicative of the importance of the Greek tradition even 
to those for whom the barrier of either the Greek or Latin might 
otherwise have been insurmountable. Such translations were espe- 
cially conspicuous in the library of the dukes of Este at Ferrara, 
where the writings of such Greek historians and other authors as 
Herodotus, Dion Cassius, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon, Isocrates, 
Lucian, Procopius, Appian and Strabo are listed among the ver- 

23 P, Kibre, The library of Pico della Mirandola, 23-24. 

*4 J. L. Heiberg, “Beitriige zur Geschichte Georg Vallas und seiner Bibliothek,” 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft XVI (1896), 1-3. 

25 P, Kibre, op. cit., 24, and the references noted there. 

26 Frati, Dizionario bio-bibliografico, 331; Sabbadini, Scoperte dei codici (1905), 
187, note 19. 

27 Sabbadini, op. cit. (1905), 187, note 20. 

28 Zippel, Nicold Niccoli, 41; Pietro Guidi, “Pietro Demetrio Guazzelli da Lucca 
il primo eustode della biblioteca Vaticana (1481-1511) e l’inventario dei suo libri,” 
Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, V (1924), 192-218; Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1905), 
55; Vespasiano, Vite, III (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, vol. 71), 9 ff. 
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nacular translations.” These were made for the most part by the 
poets and prose writers to whom the house of Este extended hospi- 
tality and patronage, among them Battista di S. Paolo better known 
as Battista Panetti of Ferrara, theologian, orator, and poet; also 
Matteo Maria Boiardo, the talented author of the chivalrous poem 
Orlando Innamorato. The study and translation of Greek works 
was at its height in Ferrara during and after the first half of the 
fifteenth century with the meeting there of the council of Ferrara, 
and the confluence of a number of humanist scholars of Greek, 
namely Guarino of Verona, Giovanni Aurispa, Giorgio Valla, Bat- 
tista Guarini, Pier Candido Decembrio, Niccolé Leoniceno, Theo- 
dore Gaza, and George of Trebizond.” 

The private collection made by pope Julius II before his eleva- 
tion to the apostolic throne also had Greek works only in trans- 
lation. These included Herodotus, Thucydides, and Homer, in the 
renditions into Latin by Lorenzo Valla; Strabo, probably in the 
version by Guarino of Verona and Gregorio da Citta di Castello; 
Polybius in the translation of Niccold Perotti; Maximus of Tyre in 
the recent rendition of Cosimo de’Pazzi, bishop of Arezzo and arch- 
bishop of Florence (1508-1513); Appian’s history, translated by 
Pier Candido Decembrio; and Diogenes Laertius, translated proba- 
bly by Ambrogio Traversari. There were also Aristotle’s Politics, 
in the translation by Leonardo Bruni; and the Ethics, in the rendi- 
tion by Johannes Argyropulos." Julius I], whose library was 
noteworthy for its classical works, was a good example of the typi- 
cal ecclesiastic of the so-called Renaissance, in his professed inter- 
est alike in profane as well as sacred literature.” 

Outside of Italy, Greek codices were rarely found in any great 
numbers even in the second half of the fifteenth century, despite 
the sporadic efforts that had been made during the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries by princes, popes, the council of Vienne, 
and the earnest and eloquent pleas of Raymond Lull and Pierre du 

2° G. Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense e la coltura Ferrarese (Torino, 1903), 128 ff.; 
Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken, no. 547, p. 189; and the inven- 
tory published by A. Cappelli, “La biblioteca estense nella prima meta del secolo xv,” 
Giornale storico della lett. ital, XIV (1889), 12-30. 

8° G. Bertoni, op. cit., 113 ff., 128 ff. 

81Téon Dorez, “La bibliothéque privée du pape Jules II,” Revue des biblio- 
théques, VI (1896), 99-100. Dorez published the two inventories drawn up after 


the pope’s death. 
32 Dorez, loc. cit., 98-99. 
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Bois, to encourage the study, for religious or political reasons, of 
Greek, Arabic, and other eastern tongues. However, Miintz and 
Fabre indicate that a fair beginning was made at the pontifical 
library in Avignon, which under Urban V (1369) boasted six vol- 
umes in Greek together with a collection on the lives of the Saints, 
partly in Greek and partly in Latin.** There was only an occa- 
sional Greek book in the inventories of such ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in France as St. Victor, St. Hilary de Poitiers, and St. Denis. 
Greek texts, especially of the literary works, did not become cur- 
rent until after the sojourn of Georges Hermonymos of Sparta at 
Paris in 1476. Likewise in Spain, there was no Greek collection 
of any size until a considerably later period, although here and 
there individual Greek texts do appear in the catalogues. The first 
Spanish scholar of Greek who is credited with an interest in Greek 
texts is don Fernan Nuiiez de Guzman of Valladolid, surnamed by 
his contemporaries, the Greek commander (el Comendador Griego 
el Pinciano, 1478?-1553). He edited and translated several Greek 
classics. 

Much the same might be said for England, since the English 
advocates of the ‘‘new learning,’’ Thomas Linacre, about 1485- 
1486, and William Grocyn between 1488 and 1491 were only just 
being initiated into the study of Greek in Italy.*° Any Greek work 
that appeared in an inventory prior to the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, was usually from the field of sacred literature. 
However, M. R. James noted a twelfth century ‘‘Greek Donatus,’’ 
at Christ Church in Canterbury, as well as a thirteenth century 
text of the Bible from Genesis to the book of Ruth; also at St. 
Augustine’s in Canterbury a Psalter in Greek and Latin, and a part 

83 L,, R. Loomis, Medieval Hellenism, 22 ff.; Miintz et Fabre, La bibliothéque du 
Vatican au XV® siécle, v-vi; M. Faucon, La librairie des papes d’Avignon, sa for- 
mation, sa composition, ses catalogues (1316-1420) (Paris, 1886), I, 81, 191 (no. 
1176, not 1179, as indicated by Faucon, p. 81), 217, 253. 

84 Miintz et Fabre, op. cit., pp. v-vi; H. Omont, “Georges Hermonyme de Sparte 
maitre de Gree 4 Paris et copiste de manuscripts (1476), Mémoires de la société de 
Vhistoire de Paris, XII (1885), 65-98. 

35 Miintz et Fabre, op. cit., p. vi; E. Legrand, Bibliographie hellénique ou 
description raisonnée des ouvrages publiée en grec par des grecs au xv° et xvi° siécles 
(Paris, I, 1885), 68, n. 1; C. Graux, Essai sur les origines du fonds grec de Vescorial 
(Paris, 1880) (Bibl. de l’école des hautes études, sciences philol. et hist., 46), 9 ff., 
23 ff.; M. Schiff, La bibliothéque du Marquis de Santillane (Paris, 1905), (loc. cit., 


153), 449 ff. 
86 P, §. Allen, The Age of Erasmus, Oxford, 1914, pp. 125-27. 
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of Roger Bacon’s Greek grammar.*’ These were not, however, 
products of the humanistic resuscitation of Greek in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but in the words of James, ‘‘are a monu- 
ment of that earlier revival of Greek learning in England which 
Grosseteste initiated and Bacon fostered, but which never attained 
maturity.’’** Similarly in German libraries, Greek texts were few 
and far between in the fifteenth century. The large collection of 
books made at Erfurt by Amplonius Ratinck in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, although reflecting -considerable interest in 
Latin classical texts, contained not a single volume in Greek. On 
the other hand Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464), the learned Cardinal, 
mathematician, and philosopher, whose interest in humanistic 
studies and Italian scholars was the result very probably of his 
long sojourn in Italy, had five Greek books,*® while the Dominican 
library at Vienna in the latter part of the century boasted eight, 
of which three were texts of Homer, one a grammar, and another 
a hymnal.*® The university of Erfurt at the same time had only 
two.** In the early sixteenth century, the leading Greek collection 
was that of the German humanist, John Reuchlin (1455-1522), who 
in his library had fifty-five Greek works comprising both literary 
and sacred works.” 

Of the other learned languages, besides Latin, Hebrew was next 
to Greek, the most frequently encountered, largely because of its 
relation to the Bible. In Italy in addition to the collection of Pico 
della Mirandola which numbered more than a hundred,* the library 

57M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, pp. Ixxxv- 
Ixxxvii. For the “Greek Donatus,” which would appear to correspond with that 
brought home to England by John of Basingstoke, archdeacon of Leicester, and other 
works of this period, see L. R. Loomis, Medieval Hellenism, 13 ff.; 40-45. 

38M. R. James, op. cit., p. xxxvi. 

8° Fr. X. Kraus, “Die Handschriften-Sammlung des Cardinals Nicolaus V. 
Cusa,” Serapeum (Leipzig), XXV (1864), 369-83; XXVI (1865), 24-31; 33-42; 
49-59; 65-76; 81-89; 97-104; 353-65. Greek texts are listed XXV, 358; XXVI, 
98-99. 

4° Mittelalterliche Bibliotheks-Kataloge Osterreichs, hrsg. von der Kaiserl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, I. Band Nieder-Osterreich, b. von Theodor 
Gottlieb (Vienna, 1915), I, 307-8. Although the catalogue was written in 1513, it 
represents the library at the end of the fifteenth century. 

“1H. O. Lange, “Ueber einen Katalog der Erfurter Universitatsbibliothek aus 
dem 15 Jahrhundert,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, II (1885), 279 ff. 

42 K. Christ, “Die Bibliothek Reuchlins in Pforzheim,” Centralblatt fiir Biblio- 
thekswesen, Betheft LII (1924), 51-81. 

*3 P. Kibre, The library of Pico della Mirandola, 38-39. 
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of the duke of Urbino had ninety-three Hebrew items,** or as many 
in Hebrew as it had in Greek. Pietro da Montagnana at Padua had 
ten;*° and George Valla had some thirty volumes which included 
Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic and Syriac texts.*° Beyond the Alps, the 
most significant collection was that of the one hundred and twenty 
Hebrew manuscripts that were preserved at Avignon by Urban V 
(1369).*7 But elsewhere the situation was much the same as for 
Greek. In England, Hebrew texts of the Scriptures were to be 
found scattered here and there in the libraries of various religious 
houses. M. R. James has pointed out that Psalters in Hebrew and 
Latin were far from rare and that Hebrew books in general were 
more commonly available than Greek books.** But no collection of 
any size among Christian scholars is recorded before the close of 
the fifteenth century. In German lands such collections were also 
rare. Both Nicholas of Cusa, who had five Hebrew manuscripts,” 
and John Reuchlin, who produced the first Hebrew grammar for 
Latin scholars, and was interested in the study of the Hebrew texts 
of the Bible, had had to resort to Italy for the necessary books in 
that language. Although Reuchlin’s library which belongs to the 
end of the fifteenth and the early sixteenth century is said to have 
been celebrated for its oriental treasures, only thirty-six such works 
appear in the inventory published by Karl Christ.°° Outside of the 
few texts in Arabic, and Aramaic, listed in the library of Pico della 
Mirandola, and in that of George Valla,” these rarely appear in the 
inventories. 

Much more generally widespread than either Greek or Hebrew 
books except in the libraries of Italian humanists were the vernacu- 
lars.*? Volumes in French, Provengal, Spanish, Tuscan and other 

44 Tbid., 39, note 11; Vespasiano, Vite, I (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, vol. 68, 1892), 
301. According to Vespasiano, the Hebrew books included texts of the Bible, and 
its commentaries; books in medicine, philosophy, and every other possible subject. 

45 R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici Latini e Greci ne’secoli XIV e XV 
(1905), 187. 

4° P, Kibre, op. cit., 39, note 12. 

*? Miintz et Fabre, La bibliothéque du Vatican au XV° siécle, p. v; M. Faucon, 
La librairie des papes d’Avignon (Paris, 1886), I, 81, 176 (no. 1177; not 1180 as 
indicated by Faucon), 191; 217. 

48M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. lxxxv. 

*° Kraus in Serapeum, XXVI (1865), 99-100. 

50 “Die Bibliothek Reuchlins in Pforzheim,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
LIT (1924), 36-51. Christ suggests that the inventory is incomplete. 

51 P, Kibre, op. cit., 39. 
52 The paucity of such works in Pico’s library has already been noted in my 
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Italian dialects, accounted for a large number of the books espe- 
cially in the princely or ducal collections. There were usually more 
in French than in the Italian dialects, an indication of the promi- 
nence of the French language™ and literature. The library of the 
dukes of Este at Ferrara, was, however, extremely well provided 
with books in the Italian dialects. Among the writings in this 
medium, in addition to the translations from Greek works noted 
earlier, and translations of Latin authors such as Tacitus, Sallust, 
Apuleius, Cornelius Nepos, Statius, Valerius Maximus and others, 
were compositions by Dante, Cecco d’Ascoli, Fazio degli Uberti, 
Petrarea, Boccaccio, Poggio Bracciolini, Leon Battista Alberti, 
Antonio (de Becchariis) of Ferrara and Pietro Bembo. There were 
books by the poet Matteo Maria Boiardo, to whom the dukes 
of Este had intrusted several missions of diplomatic trust and 
honor as well as the government of Reggio and Modena; also the 
works of the poet Lodovico Ariosto, who wherever possible, inter- 
wove with his verse panegyrics of the House of Este.* Interest in 
Provengal and other French dialects was manifest in several exam- 
ples of poetry, romances, and historical chronicles.” The interest 
of the dukes of Este in French writings goes back to an earlier 
century. Thus the marquis d’Este in the thirteenth century had 
favored the chivalric literature of Provence and in the first decade 
of that century, the court of Azzo VI was visited by troubadours, 
among them Aimeric de Peguilhan, who celebrated in song Azzo’s 
daughter, Beatrice.** The library also included several works in 
Catalan and the other Spanish dialects, a reflection of that close 
communion between Spain and Italy from early medieval times 
that Benedetto Croce has discussed.’ Some such books were intro- 





study of the latter’s library. They were also practically non-existent in Bessarion’s 
collection. 

53 Cf. D. Robathan in J. W. Thompson, The medieval library, 533, 534; Bertoni, 
La biblioteca Estense, 70 ff. 

54 Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense, 120 ff.; 70 ff.; 91 ff.; 125 ff. 

55 ITbid., 70 ff. Included were tales of King Arthur and his court; also the favole 
di Francia. The dukes of Este showed a particular predilection for French history 
in the chansons de geste, chivalrous tales and the chronicle of St. Denis: Pio Rajna, 
“Ricordi di codici Francesi posseduti dagli Estensi nel secolo XV,” Romania, II 
(1873), 49-58; P. Breillat, “La Quéte du Saint-Graal en Italie,” Mélanges d’archéol. 
et Whist., Ecole francaise de Rome, LIV (1937), 262-300; 270. 

56 Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense e la coltura ferrarese, 4 ff.; 70 ff. 

57 B. Croce, La lingua spagnuola in Italia (Rome, 1895), 6 ff.; and B. Croce, La 
Spagna nella vita italiana durante la rinascenza (Bari, 1917), 7 ff.; 22 ff. 
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duced probably by Eleanor of Aragon, wife of Ercole I, and 
Lucrezia Borgia. Among these was a copy of the Siete Partidas.* 

About one-third of the contents, or two hundred and ninety-two 
volumes, in the library of Francesco Gonzaga at Mantua in 1407 
was in the vernacular, thirty-three in Italian (lingua vulgari), and 
seventy-seven in French (lingua francigena).*® The library of the 
Visconti, dukes of Milan, in 1426 had some ninety-five of its nine 
hundred and eighty-eight books in French, some seventeen in 
Italian, and seven in other vernaculars.” For the most part these 
French vernacular works included the Romances of the Arthurian 
cycle, of which the quest for the Holy Grail was the most popular, 
historical chronicles, chansons de geste, or feudal epics, and satiri- 
eal fabliaux.™ 

In France, as Sabbadini points out, the interest in classical 
works of antiquity is reflected in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies by the translation of Latin texts into the vernacular. This 
is revealed in the reign of John I, and of Charles V, and his brother, 
John, duke of Berry. At the invitation of John I, the Benedictine 
Petrus Berchorius translated in 1352 all the books of Livy that 
were then known. A number of works of Aristotle were translated 
by Nicholas of Oresme, and several historical tracts were translated 
by Simon de Hesdin for John, duke of Berry.” Charles V, who was 
celebrated as an ardent book lover by his court historian, the noted 
feminist and author, Christine de Pisan,® had a large number of 

58 Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense, 91-93. Bertoni indicates that the spread of 
the Spanish tongue was rapid as a result of the accession to the papacy of the two 
Borgias, Calixtus III (1455-1458), and Alexander VI (1492-1503). 

5° Pia Girolla, “La biblioteca di Francesco Gonzaga, secondo l’inventario del 
1407,” Accad. Virgiliana, Atti e memorie, XIV-XVI (1921-23), 33. Cf. Luzio- 
Renier, “Il Filefo e ’umanismo alla corte dei Gonzaga,’ Giornale storico della lett. 
ital., XVI (1890), 121, note 3; W. Braghirolli, “Inventaire des manuscrits en langue 
francaise possédés par Francesco Gonzaga I, capitaine de Mantoue, mort en 1407,” 
Romania, IX (1880), 497-514; Novati, “I codici Francesi de’Gonzaga secondo nuovi 
documenti,” Romania, XIX (1890), 151-200. 

6° Dukas, “La bibliothéque des dues de Milan,” Bulletin du bibliophile (Paris, 
1876), 379 ff.; [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di 
Pavia (Milan, 1875), nos. 192, 196-98, 202, 227, 229-30, 232-45, 280, 298-317, 320, 
401, 404-407, 411, 413, 460, 774-77, 808, 812-16, 829, 841, 848, 851-52, 854, 856, 
858, ete. 
61 P, Breillat, loc. cit., 262-300. 
62 Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1914), 34. 
63. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, I, 18 ff.; 38; On Christine de Pisan, see 
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translations into French made for his collection, which was re- 
garded as an extremely important one in the fourteenth century. 
Included were not only such Latin works of antiquity as those by 
Ovid, Vegetius, Valerius Maximus, and Livy, but also Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Politics, the Bible and glosses on it, St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquies and the City of God, Boethius’ Consolation of Philoso- 
phy, John of Salisbury’s Polycraticus, Petrarch’s Dialogues, and 
a host of other works in astrology, chiromancy, and medicine.“ In 
the library of John, duke of Berry, who deeded his library to Louis 
XI, there were not only original compositions in French, but trans- 
lations as well of such standard Latin classical and medieval favor- 
ites as those noted above. The translations of the former were, 
however, in the ascendency.” The library of Charles of Orléans 
(1391-1465), whose chateau at Blois was the meeting place for the 
poets Villon, Chastelain, and others, comprised a collection of books 
almost entirely in French, many of them medieval favorites which 
had been translated especially for Charles. These included among 
others, French translations of the Bible, of Vincent of Beauvais’ 
Speculum historiale, James of Voragine’s Legends of the Saints, 
and Bartholomew of England’s treatise on the properties of things, 
together with the ever present Consolation of philosophy of 
Boethius, the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, Ptolemy’s Almagest, 
and a number of Latin classics of antiquity in French translation. 
There were books by Christine de Pisan, one of them dedicated to 
Valentine Visconti,” and several volumes which comprised French 
romances, fabliaux, chronicles, and a work on chess. The inventory 
of Charles’ books, some of which had belonged to his father, Louis 
d’Orléans, and others to his mother, Valentine Visconti, was made 
while Charles was a prisoner in England.” He had been captured 
at the battle of Agincourt (1415), and was kept in England until 
he was ransomed in 1440. Fear that the English would capture 





Marie-Joseph Pinet, Christine de Pisan, 1364-1430, Etude biographique et littéraire 
(Paris, 1927). 

® Delisle, op. cit., I, 38, 41; Edward Edwards, Memoirs of Libraries, I, 388. 

65 Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 56 ff. 

®¢ P. Champion, La librairie de Charles d’Orléans (Paris, 1910); Le Roux de 
Lincy, “La bibliothéque de Charles d’Orléans, & son chateau de Blois en 1427,” 
Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, V (1843-44), 59-82; 71-72, nos. 23, 28; ef. 
D’Adda, Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia (Milan, 1875), pp. 
xxxix—xl. 
87 Delisle, op. cit., I, 98 ff.; 105; 114-19. 
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the city of Blois where the books were housed had led to his request 
that his secretary, Seigneur de Mortemart, draw up an inventory 
of the books in 1417, and transport the library and other posses- 
sions from Blois to Saumur in Anjou. ‘Ten years later Jean de 
Rochechomart was authorized to attempt a sale of the books to 
raise money for the ransom. This was the occasion for drawing up 
the inventory of 1427 which has been published by Le Roux de 
Lincy.* Another magnificent library chiefly of French books was 
that of Jacques d’Armagnac, duke de Nemours and Comte de la 
Marche, one of the members of the nobility in France most inter- 
ested in arts and letters. He was, however, arrested on charges 
of conspiracy by Louis XI and his goods were confiscated. A large 
number of the duke’s books were translations from the Latin of 
works of classical antiquity as well as romances and religious 
tracts. Included too was a copy of the chronicles of England by 
Jean de Waurin.” 

A goodly number of works similar to those found in the collec- 
tions of Charles of Orléans, John of Berry, and of Charles V, was 
also included in the inventory of the library belonging to Charlotte 
of Savoy, the second wife of Louis XI of France in 1451. The cata- 
logue of her books drawn up in 1484 after her death lists as in 
French, several copies of the Bible, books of sermons, and other 
religious and devotional manuals, as well as French and Spanish 
translations of the well known medieval Latin works named above. 
Among the original works in French were the popular lays of 
Merlin, Troy, and Alexander, together with ‘‘certains laiz et cous- 
tumes pour passer temps’’; and a book on chess playing.” There 
was a copy of the ‘‘Livre des troys vertuz a l’enseignement des 
dames, bien historie,’’ also ‘‘ Le debat des quatre dames, petit livre 
de dames et d’amours,’’ and a copy of La cité des dames by 
Christine de Pisan.* This queenly interest in books on her own 
sex is further revealed in the collection of books made by Anne of 
Brittany, wife first of Charles VIII and after his death of Louis 
XII in 1499. Her library, especially celebrated for the famous 
manuscript of the Book of Hours, illustrated with numerous minia- 

68 Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, V (1843-44), 60 ff.; Delisle, op. cit., I, 108. 

6° Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 86-90. For Jean de Waurin’s work see 
C. Gross, The Sources and literature of English history (New York, 1915), no. 1863. 

7° Delisle, op. cit., I, 91-94; M. Tuetey, “Inventaire des biens de Charlotte de 
Savoie,” Bibliotheque de Vécole des chartes, XXVI (1864-65), 338-366; 423-442. 
1 Delisle, op. cit., I, 93; M. Tuetey, loc. cit., 358; and see above note 63. 
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tures, was made up chiefly of books collected for the most part 
from Milan and Naples. It contained the ‘‘Histoire des femmes 
célébres,’’ composed at her request in French by her chaplain, 
Antoine Dufour.” Louis XII acquired the French collection com- 
prising part of the library of Louis of Bruges, powerful lord of 
Flanders, and an ardent patron of letters who died in 1492." 

French books also found a place in the Spanish libraries of 

Martin of Aragon at Barcelona in 1410, and of Alfonso the Mag- 

animous of Aragon, according to the inventory made between the 
years 1412 and 1424. Among the latter’s books in addition to origi- 
nal works in French, were translations into French of the Bible, of 
Boethius’, Consolation of Philosophy, and of other Latin favor- 
ites.* Another Spanish library of this century, noteworthy for its 
French books was that of Don Carlos, prince of Viana (d. 1462), 
son of John II of Aragon and Blanche of Navarre. Don Carlos, 
author of a history of the kings of Navarre, was celebrated among 
the Catalonians particularly for the elegance of his manners, his 
vast learning, and enthusiasm for letters. His death, which was 
believed to have been caused by poison administered by his own 
father, was the occasion for five years of civil war during which 
time the people of Catalonia sought to avenge Don Carlos’ death.” 
In his library, Don Carlos had twenty-four works in French out of 
a total of one hundred and three volumes. The library of Don 

72 For a description of the work of Antoine du Four, O.P., the fuller title of 
which is “l’histoire des femmes célébres depuis la création jusqu’é l’époque de la 
Pueelle d’Orléans,” see Bulletin du Bibliophile (1846), 577-80. Le Roux de Lincy, 
“Détails sur la vie privée d’Anne de Bretagne, femme de Charles VIII et Louis XII,” 
Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, XI (1849-50), 157; [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria 
Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia (Milan, 1875), xlii ff.; Delisle, Le cabinet 
des manuscrits, I, 124. On the influence of French literature outside France see 
Léon Gautier, “L’entrée en espagne, chanson de geste inedite,” Bibliothéque de 
Vécole des chartes, XIX (1857-58), 216 ff. 

78 L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 140 ff.; M. Van Praet, Recherches sur 
Louis de Bruges, seigneur de la Gruthuyse (Paris, 1831). 

74 J. Mass6é Torrents, “Inventari dels bens mobles del Rey Marti D’Arago,” 
Revue hispanique, XII (1905), 413-590; Ramon D’Alés, “Documenti per la storia 
della biblioteca d’Alfonso il Magnanimo,” Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle (Rome), V 
(1924), 390-422. A similar inventory had been published earlier by E. Gonzalez 
Hurtebise, “Inventario de los bienes muebles de Alfonso V de Aragon como Infante 
y como Rey (1412-1424),” Anuari de Vinstitut d’Estudis Catalans (Barcelona, 1907), 
148-88. The books are listed on pages 182-85. 

75 Paul Raymond, “La bibliothéque de Don Carlos, Prince de Viane,” Biblio- 
théque de Vécole des chartes (Paris), XIX (1857-58), 483-87. 
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Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, first marquis of Santillane at Guadalajara 
in 1458, also contained a number of works in French, as well as 
tracts in Castilian and Italian dialects, among them translations of 
classical authors of Greek and Latin antiquity and of contemporary 
Italian humanists."* English libraries too included works in the 
romance languages, especially in French, as one might expect. 
Thus in the libraries of Christ church and of St. Augustine’s Abbey 
at Canterbury as well as in that of the Prior of St. Martin of Dover, 
translations into French of the Bible and of Latin theological 
tracts, in addition to French romances, chronicles, and the like were 
conspicuous in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.” In general, 
however, works in the romance tongues were not common in the 
libraries of German lands. Nicholas of Cusa had one copy each of 
Italian, French, and Castilian texts. 

The vernaculars other than French and Italian were for the 
most part localized in the collections of their respective countries. 
Thus although M. R. James, reported several Anglo-Saxon and 
English books in the fifteenth century catalogues of the libraries 
of Canterbury and other English centers,” they were almost never 
found outside the British Isles. Likewise German texts were 
rarely encountered in collections other than in German lands, al- 
though they were present in practically every German library.” 
These included both original works in German and translations of 
Latin texts. However, Charles of Orléans had two German books 
in his collection which had probably come to him from the collec- 
tion owned by his mother, Valentine Visconti.* Nicholas of Cusa 
had six German books as against one each of the Italian, French, 
and Castilian dialects.** A particularly large collection of German 

76M. Schiff, La bibliothéque du Marquis de Santillane (Paris, 1905) (Biblio- 
théque de l’école des hautes études, 153. 

77M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. |xxxiv—v; see 
for example, p. 81, no. 768; p. 103, no. 1137; p. 122, no. 1435; p. 128, no. 1522; 
p. 129, no. 1552; 1560; p. 140, no. 1753; p. 139, no. 1755; 1724, ete. In St. Augus- 
tine’s abbey, Canterbury, p. 198, p. 210, 39; p. 224, 20; p. 218, 313-13, pp. 274, 368, 
371-74, p. 428, no. 324, 353, pp. 430, 431, 432, no. 390, p. 445, no. 92; p. 455, no. 139; 
p. 459, no. 160, p. 460, 164, p. 470-71, no. 170; p. 463, no. 195; pp. 482, 484, nos. 
364-67, 390; p. 485, 372-73; p. 487, 390; p. 490, 413-14. 

78M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. \xxxiv; 374. 

79 W. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 598-99. 

8° Bibliothéque de Vécole des chartes, V (1843-44), 76, no. 39; Champion, op. 
cit., 52, 95. 

81 Dr. Fr. X. Kraus, “Die Handschriften-Sammlung des Cardinals Nicolaus von 
Cusa,” in Serapeum, XXV (1864), 356; XXVI (1865), 28, 34-35; 68-69, 73. 
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works in the fifteenth century was that of Elizabeth von Volkens- 
dorf, who had in her possession fifty of them.” Yet for all these 
Greek, Hebrew and vernacular books, the great bulk of the contents 
of the libraries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries remained 
true to the Latin tradition. Works composed originally in Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, continued to circulate chiefly in Latin trans- 
lations as they had during the earlier middle ages, with additions, 
to be sure, of a considerable number of new humanistic Latin trans- 
lations from the Greek of literary, philosophical and scientific 
works. 

In addition to their overwhelming Latinity, many of these four- 
teenth and fifteenth century collections both cisalpine and trans- 
alpine show a remarkable uniformity in subject matter and in 
arrangement.* Although some Italian collections were classified 
according to languages, as in the case of the Este library, where 
before the death of Niccold III in 1436, the Latin books were listed 
first, then those in Italian, and thirdly those in French,* others of 
the ducal or princely collectors in Italy, followed the canon or rules 
for a library prepared by Thomas Parentucelli of Sarzana, who 
later ascended the papal throne as Nicholas V (1447-1455). His 
canon or list of minimum essentials for a library followed the gen- 
eral outlines of medieval ecclesiastical collections. It was drawn 
up at the request of Cosimo de’Medici primarily for the library of 
San Marco in Florence, but was also used for the formation of La 
Badia at Fiesole, as well as for the libraries of Alessandro Sforza 
at Pesaro, and of the dukes of Urbino.** According to this plan the 

82 Theodor Gottlieb, Ueber Mittelalterliche Bibliotheken, 28. But ef. Watten- 
bach, op. cit., 598, where the number is given as 45. 

8° Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1905), 204; A. de Hevesy, La bibliothéque 
du roi Matthias Corvin (Paris, 1923), 21. 

*¢D. Robathan in J. W. Thompson, The medieval library, 528 ff. 

85 Vespasiano, Vite di uomini illustri, I (Coll. di opere inedite o rare, vol. 68), 
35; G. Sforza, La patria, la famiglia e la giovinezza di papa Niccold V, ricerche 
storiche, Atti della reale accademia Lucchese di scienze, lettere ed arti, XXIII (1884), 
151-52; App. A, 360-81; K. Léffler, “Papst Nikolaus V als Biicherfreund,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Biicherfreunde, n.F., I (1909-1910), 175; E. Piccolomini, “Ricerche 
intorno alle condizioni e alle vicende della Libreria Medicea privata dal 1494 al 
1506,” Append., Archivio storico italiano, ser. 3, XXI (1875), 102-106; XIX (1874), 
114. 

86 Piccolomini, loc. cit., XXI (1875), 102; G. Sforza, loc. cit., XXIII (1884), 
151; Vespasiano, Vite, I, 35. For the library at Fiesole, see Vespasiano, III, 50-52; 
and see below for the Urbino library. 
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greater portion of the collection was to be devoted to sacred litera- 
ture, Bibles, missals, psalters, the church fathers, and compositions 
in theology and philosophy (chiefly Aristotle and his commenta- 
tors). Next would come treatises in mathematics, especially the 
arithmetic and tract on music of Boethius, Euclid’s Geometry, the 
Perspective of Vitelo, Ptolemy’s Almagest and Cosmography; and 
finally humane literature (de studiis humanitatis), namely gram- 
mar, rhetoric, history (‘‘whatever pertains to history, I think 
should be added’’), poetry, and moral philosophy.’ The set of 
rules is particularly interesting, as Sabbadini has already pointed 
out, because it made no provision for works in Greek, a fact that is 
especially surprising since Nicholas V as pope collected between 
three or four hundred Greek volumes. It is remarkable too, as 
Sabbadini has further indicated, that even in the midst of the lead- 
ing enthusiasts for the humanistic revival, the rule only included 
five names of classical Latin poets, namely Vergil, Horace, Ovid, 
Lucan, and Statius, with two works only of Ovid, the Metamor- 
phoses and the Fast. 

In accordance with this plan, books on the Bible, the works of 
the church fathers, and other theological writings occupied the posi- 
tion of prominence in the inventory of the private library of Cosimo 
de’Medici drawn up in 1456. Next came the works of the gram- 
marians, poets, and historians; the books on the art of oratory 
(Cicero), philosophy (Aristotle), agriculture, architecture, cos- 
mography, military and natural history; and finally books in the 
vernacular and in fragments or unbound (framentati).** A similar 
arrangement was to be found in the library of the dukes of Urbino 
before 1482 where the books were arranged under the headings: 
Scriptures, Church Fathers, Medicine, Law, Cosmography, His- 
tory, Poets, Grammarians, Orators, and the rest. The complete- 
ness of this library is extolled by Vespasiano who says that he 
compared it with inventories of all the libraries of Italy: that of 
the Pope, of San Marco in Florence, of Pavia; and even with the 

87 G. Sforza, loc. cit., XXIII (1884), Append. A, 360-81. 

88 Idem; Piccolomini, loc. cit., ser. 3, XXI (1875), 106; Sabbadini, Le scoperte 
dei codici (1905), 200; J. Hilgers, “Zur Bibliothek Nikolaus V,” Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, XIX (1902), 1-2. 

89 T. Gottlieb, Ueber mittel. Bibliotheken, 193; Vespasiano, Vite, III (Coll. di 
opere inedite o rare, no. 71), 46 ff., 50-53. The inventory is printed by Piccolomini, 
loc. cit., ser. 3, XXI (1875), 106-112; and in Bibliotheca Leopoldina Laurentiana, 
ed. A. M. Bandini (Florence, 1793), ITI, 519-24. 
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catalogue of the university of Oxford which he had sent for, and 
though these collections frequently contained several copies of the 
same work they did not have the complete works of an author to 
the extent that was true for the duke of Urbino’s library.” 

This primacy of the Bible and books in theology, that one might 
rightfully expect in monastic and other ecclesiastical houses, was 
likewise a characteristic feature of several other collections of the 
fifteenth century, among them that of master Ernoldi de Halle in 
1427," in the Netherlands, and of the medical doctor Paulico in 
Dresden in 1459. In the inventory of the library of Francesco 
Gonzaga in 1407, eighty-six of the two hundred and ninety-two 
volumes were on sacred literature.** The remaining books were 
classified as works on canon and civil law (30), history (36), 
chronicles (21), poetry and poetics (24), moral (36) and natural 
(15) philosophy, medicine (17), grammar and so on; books on 
astrology (28), geomancy, and experimentalium. Then followed 
books in lingua vulgari and in lingua francigena.“ Similarly in the 
collection of John, duke of Berry (1402-1416), one hundred and 
thirteen of his two hundred and ninety-seven books were on the- 
ology.” The same feature is further illustrated in the library of 
Charlotte of Savoy ;* in that of Alfonso of Aragon, king of Naples, 
whose love of letters and delight in the Holy Scriptures is recorded 

°° Vespasiano, Vite, I (loc. cit., no. 68), 296-302; Gottlieb, op. cit., 248. The 
inventory compiled by Federigo Veterano, the fifteenth-century librarian of the duke 
of Urbino, is printed by C. Guasti, “Inventario della Libreria Urbinate compilato nel 
secolo xv da Federigo Veterano bibliotecario di Federigo I da Montefeltro duca di 
Urbino,” Giornale storico degli archivi Toscani (Florence), VI (1862), 133-47; VII 
(1863), 46-55, 130-54. 

*1 Gottlieb, Ueber mittel. Bibliotheken, 257. 

*2 Ibid., 61; Neuer Anzeiger fiir Bibliographie und Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
(1842), 64-67. 

*8 Girolla, “La biblioteca di Francesco Gonzaga,” Atti e memorie, R. Accad. 
Virgiliana di Mantova, n.s., XIV-XVI (1921-1923), 33, 40-49. 

* Girolla, loc. cit., 49 ff.; Gottlieb, op. cit., 208-209. The list of French books 
is given by W. Braghirolli, “Inventaire des manuscrits en langue francaise possédés 
par Francesco Gonzaga I, capitaine de Mantoue, mort en 1407,” Romania, IX (1880), 
497-514; the list is on 505-14. 

% Gottlieb, op. cit., 109. The inventory was published for the first time by M. 
Hiver de Beauvoir (Paris, 1860). See also L. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, III, 
171-94, no. xxxiii. 

% Gottlieb, op. cit., 99; M. Tuetey, “Inventaire des biens de Charlotte de Savoie,” 
Bibl. de Vécole des chartes, XX VI (1865), 338-66, 423-42; and for a summary of the 
inventory, Delisle, op. cit., I, 91. 
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by Vespasiano, the fifteenth century bookseller ;*" as well as in the 
books owned by Martin of Aragon,” and in the well-stocked collec- 
tion of the Visconti-Sforza at Pavia,®® and in many others, where 
the Bible, Books of Hours, and other devotional and theological 
tracts formed the nucleus and frequently the most substantial part 
of the library. Especially worthy of note too in these libraries are 
the vernacular translations of the Bible.*” 

This numerical prominence of the Bible and of theological writ- 
ings in the fifteenth century, which has already been demonstrated 
in my account of the library of Pico della Mirandola, is further 
emphasized by the fact that about half of the total output of the 
incunabula presses was in this field.“ It is also reflected, as one 
might perhaps expect, in the collection of Nicholas of Cusa, half 
of whose books were on religious subjects; and in that of Cardinal 
Bessarion. Of the latter’s five hundred Greek codices, thirty-six 
contained texts of the Bible and its commentaries and some one 
hundred and sixty-five pertained to the works of the church fathers, 
theologians, church councils, and canon law. Similarly in the Latin 
section, there were twenty-four texts and commentaries of the 
Bible, one hundred and eight books pertaining to the church 
fathers, theologians, church councils, and canon law.’*” The re- 

®7 Ramon D’Alés, “Documenti per la storia delle biblioteca d’Alfonso il Mag- 
nanimo,” Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, V (1924), 392 ff.; Vespasiano, Vite, I (Coll. di 
opere inedite o rare, no. 68), 65. Vespasiano lists works that Alfonso had had trans- 
lated from Greek, loc. cit., 97-98. See also E. Gonzalez Hurtebise, “Inventario de 
los bienes muebles de Alfonso V de Aragén, como infante y como rey (1412-1424),” 
Anuari, Institut d’Estudis Catalans (Barcelona, 1907), 182 ff. Alfonso was ruler of 
seven kingdoms, Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, the Balearic Isles, Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica, and Naples. 

%8 J. Mass6 Torrents, “Inventari dels bens mobles del Rey Marti d’Aragé,” 
Revue hispanique, XII (1905), 414, 416, 417, ete. 

°° G. Mazzatinti, “Inventario della biblioteca Visconteo-Sforzesea,” Giornale 
storico della lett. ital. (Torino), I (1883), 43 ff.; [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Vis- 
conteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia. 

100 Cf. Delisle, Cabinet, III, 170-94; Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1905), 
200; A. de Hevesy, La bibliothéque du roi Matthias Corvin, 87, “Bible hongroise.” 
Cf. S. Berger, “Nouvelles recherches sur les Bibles Provencales et Catalanes,” Ro- 
mania, XIX (1890), 505-561; also his “Les Bibles Provencales et Vaudoises,” loc. 
ceit., XVIII, 353. 

101 P. Kibre, op. cit., chap. VI; Robert Steele, “What fifteenth-century books 
are about,” Trans. of the Bibliographical Society, The Library, 2nd series, no. 16, 
vol. IV (1903), 337-38. 

102 H. Omont, in Revue des bibliothéques, TV (1894), 182. 
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maining Greek books in the collection related to philosophy (87), 
Aristotelian and Platonic; poetry (27), of which eleven pertained 
to Homer and his commentators, and fourteen were on grammar 
and lexicons; medicine (18); civil and canon law (12); mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and music (43); rhetoric including the art of 
oratory and literary works (42); and history (54). The Latin 
works in addition to theology covered the subjects of mathematics, 
astronomy, music (10), philosophy (57); poetry and history (18), 
oratory, chiefly Cicero (12), and miscellaneous works (25). 

The earlier fifteenth century collection of Amplonius Ratinck 
or Ratinger of Rheinberg, doctor of medicine and master of arts, 
whose books now form the basis of the Stadtbiicherei at Erfurt, 
also illustrates this predominance of theological writings. Accord- 
ing to the inventory of 1412,’ drawn up by Amplonius himself, the 
books were classed under grammar (36); poetria or poetics (37); 
logic, chiefly Aristotelian (27); rhetoric, ‘‘the third subject of the 
trivium,’’ (12); mathematica (73), here including arithmetic, 
geometry, music, astronomy, astrology, geomancy, magic arts, and 
nigromancy, in addition to perspective; also natural philosophy 
(60), under which are included four tracts in alchemy; meta- 
physics, ‘‘that is that science which is divine or which transcendes 
nature,’’ (15); moral philosophy (35); medicine (101); jurispru- 
dence (23), of which seven were on civil and sixteen on canon law; 
and finally the largest group of all, theology, which numbered two 
hundred and thirteen works. These comprised Biblical texts, 
commentaries, and glosses (51), as well as the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and his commentators. 

In the private collections of popes Gregory XII (1406-1415), 
Calixtus ITI (1455-1458), and Julius II (1503-1513), consisting 
chiefly of books acquired before mounting the papal throne, the 
large number of legal texts, chiefly canon law, testified to the par- 
ticular emphasis laid upon juristic studies by papal candidates.’ 
Treatises in law, especially canon law, were, however, also promi- 

108 Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Amplonianischen Hand- 
schriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), 785-867. 

104 Angelo Mereati, “La biblioteca privata e gli arredi di cappella di Gregorio 
XII,” Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, V (1924), 128-65; Francesco Martorell, “Un inventario 
della biblioteea di Calisto III,” loc. cit., 166-91; and Léon Dorez, “La bibliothéque 
privée du pape Jules II,” Revue des bibliothéques, VI (1886), 97-124. Julius II 
at the age of 24 when he was at Perugia for study in 1468, bought a copy of the 
Institutes for the price of five gold ducats (Dorez, loc. cit., 98, note 3). 
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nent in several other fifteenth century collections. Nicholas of 
Cusa owned fifty-eight in canon and fourteen in civil law, while the 
Gonzaga library at Mantua contained thirty-two legal texts, divided 
between eighteen in canon law and fourteen in civil law. Chiefly 
noteworthy for its books in canon law was the collection of Profes- 
sor John Polzmacher, dean of the faculty of law and rector of the 
university of Vienna in 1438. His entire library which he donated 
to the Monastery dedicated to the Blessed Virgin (alias Scotorum), 
at Vienna in 1453, comprised in addition to the legal tracts, other 
works by Latin authors both ancient and medieval, such as Valerius 
Maximus, Lucan, Sallust, Ovid, Plautus, Vergil, Cicero, Sedulius, 
Claudianus, Boethius, Isidore of Seville, Gaufridus (de Vino 
Salvo), Egidius Romanus, John Beleth, John of Salisbury, Peter 
Lombard, and Petrarch.” Polzmacher’s will provided that these 
books were to be loaned by the monastery to the doctors and stu- 
dents at the University of Vienna in return for an adequate fee 
according to the length of time and character (?) of the borrower 
(qualitatem personis). The loan was to be made free, but with 
adequate safeguards, to those too poor to pay the fee. 

The persistent regard for many of the favorite writings of the 
earlier medieval period is reflected in the inclusion in many of the 
libraries of the works of the church fathers, with a particular lean- 
ing toward St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo. The latter’s City of 
God is found not only in its original Latin in most of the libraries 
but also in the vernacular translations in several of the French 
ducal collections. Even Petrarch, so-called father of the human- 
ists, reported that with his first money after leaving the parental 
roof, he purchased St. Augustine’s City of God; and he effusively 
thanked Boccaccio for giving him an enormous volume containing 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms.’* In most libraries 
there were copies of the Dialogues and Homelies of Gregory the 
Great,’” and of Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy. Vernacular 

105 Mittelalterliche Bibl. Kat., I (1915), 438-42; Gottlieb, Uber mittelalterliche 
Bibliotheken, 390; Putnam, Books and their makers, I (1898), 157. 

106 T), Robathan, in J. W. Thompson, The medieval library, 525; B. L. Ulman, 
“Petrarch’s favorite books,” Transactions of the American Philological Association, 
LIV (1923), 31; L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 138-39. For the works of 
the church fathers in Petrarch’s library and his interest in them, see especially, 
Pierre de Nolhac, “De patrum et medii aevi scriptorum ecodicibus in bibliotheca 
Petrareae olim collectis,” Revue des bibliothéques, II (1892), 241-79. 

107 Cosimo de’Medici is said to have spent six months reading the Moralia of St. 
Gregory, Vespasiano, Vite, III (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, no, 71), 58. 
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translations of the latter were included in the library of the Vis- 
conti Sforza; in that of the duke of Berry and in that of Charles 
of Orléans, as well as in other French libraries. Accompanying 
these works were usually such popular medieval treatises as the 
Legends of the Saints by James of Voragine, the Rationale of the 
Divine Office by William Durandi and, especially in the German 
libraries, the work on the same subject by the twelfth century 
author, John Beleth. 

Compositions of the leading ecclesiastics and schoolmen of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries appear frequently in the inven- 
tories, among them works of St. Anselm, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Hugh of St. Victor, Peter Lombard, and from the thirteenth cen- 
tury William of Auvergne, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, and 
Thomas Aquinas. More recent writers of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries on scholastic themes were also not neglected. The 
works of John Duns Scotus, John of Turrecremata, Jean Gerson, 
Pierre d’Ailly, and many others, found their way into these libra- 
ries and testify to the continued interest in the subjects and themes 
of scholasticism even in the midst of the humanistic revival. 

Fifteenth century libraries also reflected the continuity as well 
as the blending of medieval interests with those of the humanists 
in other fields. The first two subjects of the trivium, that is gram- 
mar and rhetoric, which had formed the basic pillars of the medi- 
eval interest in the liberal arts, now provided the focal points for 
humanistic interests and achievements. Under these classifications 
the older grammatical favorites, Donatus, and Priscian, along with 
the twelfth century Doctrinale of Alexander of Villadei and the 
Graecismus of Eberhard of Bethune held their place beside the 
more recent humanist grammars by Guarino of Verona, Giovanni 
Tortelli of Arezzo, Lorenzo Valla, and Niccolé Perotti. The fact 
that Cicero’s rhetorical works and the Declamations ascribed to 
Quintilian were especially conspicuous provides a further link with 
the interests of the immediate past since these had been the stand- 
ard guides throughout the entire medieval period. But when we 
turn to the humanistic literature which had formerly been placed 
under poetria as a subdivision of grammar, there is a sharp con- 
trast between the fifteenth century libraries and those of the pre- 
ceding centuries. For while writings of the classical Greek and 
Latin poets had never been entirely absent from representative 
medieval libraries, they were never found in such profusion as was 
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true especially of the Italian libraries of this era. Greek literary 
classics, seldom found in the original before the fifteenth century, 
were represented both in the Greek and in translation by the works 
of Homer, Aristophanes, Xenophon, Aristides, Sophocles, Plutarch, 
Lucian of Samosata, Oppian, Hesiod, Apollonius and others. 
There were also Greek texts as well as translations of the historians 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Flavius Josephus, and Euse- 
bius. The library of Cardinal Bessarion was particularly favor- 
able to historical works in Greek and had copies of all the above 
authors. Scientific and philosophical writings were also intro- 
duced into the libraries in their original form or in new transla- 
tions. Some of these works had been known in Latin translations 
of the fifth and sixth centuries directly from the Greek or in twelfth 
and thirteenth century translations by way of the Arabic as well as 
directly from the Greek. This was especially true of the medical 
works of Galen and Hippocrates,’” also of Euclid, Ptolemy, Aris- 
totle and so on. To the Roman classical authors, known in whole 
or in part in the medieval period,*” were now added especially 
Propertius, Ausonius, Plautus; and additional works of Cicero, and 
Quintilian. The Roman historians who had never completely dis- 
appeared from their place in medieval libraries, were now found in 
these fifteenth century libraries along with the ancient writers on 
military arts, similarly known to the bibliophiles of preceding cen- 
turies, and Vitruvius Pollio whose work on architecture was to 
exercise an influence far beyond the library walls.’ 

The works of contemporary humanists were generally also 

108 For the currency of medieval Latin translations of Hippocrates see my 
article, “Hippocratic Writings in the Middle Ages,” Journal of the History of 
Medicine, XVIII (1945), 371-412. 

109 A fairly complete list of the classical authors found in libraries before 1500 
is indicated by Max Manitius, “Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen 
Bibliothekskatalogen,” herausgegeben von Karl Manitius, Beiheft zum Centralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig, 1935), LX VII; a list of the classical works in the 
libraries of the Renaissance is given in R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (Nuove 
ricerche, 1914), 198 ff. See also M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury 
and Dover, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv; xlii; and ef. L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 
139, for such works in Petrarch’s possession ; as well as other references noted above, 
notes 8-9. 

110 Eva M. Sanford, “The Study of Ancient History in the Middle Ages,” Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas, V (Jan. 1944), 21-43; G. Bertoni, La Biblioteca Estense, 
106 ff.; Vespasiano, Vite, I (Coll. di opere inedite o rare, no. 68), 292-302, for such 
works in the Urbino library. 
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found in these libraries, together with the compositions in the ver- 
nacular by poets and authors of the time. The library of the House 
of Este at Ferrara, and that of the dukes of Urbino were especially 
favored in this regard. In the Este collection there were the com- 
positions of the leading humanists, among them works of Petrarch, 
Boceaccio, Leonardo Bruni, Panormita, Marsilio Ficino, Filelfo, 
Poggio, Poliziano, Flavio Biondo, Guarino of Verona, Candido and 
Angelo Decembrio, and Paolo Cortesi.** Federigo, duke of Urbino, 
is reported by Vespasiano to have given generously of his wealth 
to men of letters, and his library was well provisioned with (‘‘all,’’ 
according to Vespasiano) the works of modern writers. In addi- 
tion to the humanists listed above the library contained original 
compositions and translations by Coluccio Salutati, Traversari, 
Gianozzo Manetti, Niccold Perotti, Campano, Maffeo Vegio, Pope 
Pius II, Nicold Secundino who acted as interpreter for both Greeks 
and Latins at the Council of the Greeks in Florence, Pontano, Bar- 
tolomeo Fazio, Gasparino Barzizza, Lorenzo Valla, Pietro Paolo 
Vergerio, John Argyropulos, Giovanni Tortelli and a number of 
others.*” 

Side by side, however, with these literary and humanistic writ- 
ings the libraries generally had a large number of works repre- 
senting the third subject of the trivium, namely dialectics or logic. 
The continued regard for works in logic demonstrates that the 
overwhelming victory which that branch of learning had achieved 
in the battle of the seven arts that had raged at Paris and Orléans 
in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was still of importance 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In this field Aristotle 
reigned supreme as he had in the thirteenth century. Indeed the 
fifteenth century libraries testify to the fact that Aristotle was still 
**the philosopher,’’ par excellence, and that, however much his 
critics might berate him in the quarrel over the relative merits of 
Plato and Aristotle, it was the former, who even in the midst of 
the humanistic revival required the most defense. Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, who wrote in defense of Plato against the attack made by 
George of Trebizond, was one of the few bibliophiles of the fif- 
teenth century to have in his library the large number of thirty-two 

111 G. Bertoni, op. cit., 95 ff.; 108 ff., et passim. For humanists at the court of the 
Gonzaga at Mantua see A. Luzio and R. Renier, “I Filelfo e l’umanismo alla corte 
dei Gonzaga,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, VIII (1890), 119-217. 

112 Vespasiano, Vite, I (loc. cit., no. 68), 292-302. 
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volumes containing works of Plato and of several neo-platonists. 
He also had, however, some fifty-one Aristotelian texts in Greek 
and about the same number in Latin.** Nicholas of Cusa had 
several works of Plato and of the neo-platonist, Proclus, but here 
too, as in the case of Bessarion, the works of Aristotle were present 
in far greater abundance.’ In general by the late fifteenth century 
Plato’s Republic and other Dialogues might be found in Italy in the 
libraries of Cardinal Bessarion, of the dukes of Urbino, of Pico 
della Mirandola, of George Valla and of the dukes of Este, as well 
as in other humanist collections. But they were still far less com- 
monly available than the works of Aristotle despite the efforts of 
the Platonic academy and the sympathetic interest in neo-plato- 
nism. Outside of Italy, Plato’s works, other than the Timaeus, in 
the fifth century Latin version of Chalcidius, were comparatively 
rare even in the late fifteenth century. 

This preeminence of Aristotle over Plato was especially marked 
in the collection of books made by Amplonius Ratinck at Erfurt, 
where Aristotelian texts and commentaries filled half as many vol- 
umes as did those in theology; also in the library of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury, since a third of its contents were on Aristotle. It 
was further demonstrated in the library of the Visconti-Sforza at 
Pavia, a collection rich especially in humanistic compositions, but 
with some sixty-seven volumes relating to Aristotle and his com- 
mentators, a number equal to more than one-third of the classics 
of antiquity and the writings of the later humanists combined. 
There were seventeen volumes on Plato and the neo-platonists. 
This Visconti library goes back historically to Giovanni, uncle of 
Azzo and bishop of Novara from 1329 to 1349, and lord of Milan 
from 1349 to 1354. From 1426 to 1499 the books were preserved in 
the castle of Pavia. But in 1499 the greater part was transported 

113 H, Omont, in Revue des bibliothéques, IV (1894), 182, nos. 359-409, Aris- 
totle and his commentators; nos. 410-441, contain Plato’s works and commentaries 
on them. E. Legrand, Bibliographie hellénique (Paris, 1885), I, xxxvi; (1903), 
III, 1 ff.; Vespasiano, Vite, I (Coll. di op. ined. o rare, no. 68), 137. 

14 Fr, X. Kraus, “Die Handschriften-Sammlung des Cardinals Nicolaus von 
Cusa, Serapeum, XXV (1864), 353; XXVI (1865), 69-74; under K. Philosophia, 
two codices contained the Dialogues of Plato, namely the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and 
Crito, in translations by Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, also the Apologia Socratis, and 
Meno; the Politiae, in translation by Candido Decembrio; and the works of the 
neo-platonist Proclus. There were, however, 10 codices containing works of Aris- 
totle in both new and old translations. 
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to France and placed at Blois by Louis XII. The books were later 
transferred by order of Francis I to Fontainebleau and eventually 
became part of the national library in Paris.** The library of the 
university of Erfurt, a fifteenth century creation, also accorded 
Aristotle a considerable prominence,’ and his treatises and their 
commentaries formed a large part of the collections of both George 
Valla and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola.*” 

Not only in the extent to which the Scriptures, theology, and 
Aristotle, were represented did the libraries of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries show a close relationship with those of the thir- 
teenth and earlier ages, but also in the continued treasuring of 
other works popular with the schoolmen of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The presence in the catalogues of Latin trans- 
lations of such authors as Algazel, Averroes, and Avicenna, 
reflected the continued interest in Arabic philosophy. The medi- 
eval regard for Pliny’s Natural History still persisted and was 
sufficiently strong at the end of the fifteenth century to evoke the 
famous Pliny controversy between the two humanists, Pandolfo 
Collenuccio and Niccolé Leoniceno.“* The De mirabilibus mundi 
of Solinus also enjoyed the esteem of fifteenth century collectors, 
since they chose to place the work on their shelves along with the 
Etymologies of Isidore of Seville. It was the latter, among medi- 
eval encyclopedists, however, who was the most favored among 
humanists. Petrarch relates that a copy of Isidore’s work was 
given him by his father and he treasured it all his life.“* Of the 
several encyclopedic works composed in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, only Bartholomaeus Anglicus, in the De proprietatibus 
rerum, appears to have triumphed on the continent in the struggle 
with oblivion over Alexander Neckham, Thomas of Cantimpré, and 
others. Bartholomaeus’ work was found in practically every Euro- 
pean collection in the fifteenth century. It was current in Italian, 

115 T. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 125 ff. 

116 H. O. Lange, “Ueber einen Katalog der Erfurter Universititsbibliothek aus 
dem 15. Jahrhundert,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, II (1885), 279 ff. 

117 P, Kibre, op. cit., 28 ff. 

118 See L. Thorndike, History of magic and experimental science (New York, 
1934), IV, chap. LX VI; R. Sabbadini, op. cit. (1914), 241. 

1191). Robathan, “Libraries of the Italian Renaissance,” in J. W. Thompson, 
The medieval library, 525; Pierre de Nolhac, “De patrum et medii aevi scriptorum 
eodicibus in bibliotheea Petrarcae olim collectis,” Revue des bibliothéques, II (1892), 
261; L. Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits, I, 139. For the distribution of the work 
of Isidore of Seville in these libraries, see R. Sabbadini, op. cit. (1914), 230. 
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French and Spanish, as well as in English and Dutch translations 
from the original Latin. Charles of Orléans had it translated into 
French at his court, and there appear to have been twenty-four 
printed editions between 1470 and 1500.° In English libraries, 
however, Alexander Neckham’s work, On the nature of things, con- 
tinued to be found in most libraries of any size in the late fifteenth 
century.*** The three Specula, or mirrors of nature, doctrine, and 
history by Vincent of Beauvais, also found a place, despite their 
mammoth proportions, in several of the French, English and 
Italian libraries. Pico della Mirandola, however, appears to have 
preferred the later Speculum divinorum et quorumdam naturalium 
by Henry Bate of Malines for his library.** More recent encyclo- 
pedic works of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were also 
found in these libraries but they appear to have lost the univer- 
sality of appeal that the earlier compositions had had. Thus the 
moral compendium or Sophologium of the Augustinian, Jacques le 
Grand of Toulouse, is seldom found outside French libraries,’** and 
the ‘‘ Light of the Soul,’’ or Lumen animae of Mathias Farinator, 
the Carmelite of Erfurt and Vienna, is usually found only in Ger- 
man libraries, of which an example is that of Sigismund Gossem- 
brot, the most active German advocate of humanism in the fifteenth 
century in Augsburg.** 

Scientific or pseudo-scientific interests which were represented 
in the catalogues following the divisions of the trivium, centered 
about the four basic sciences, astronomy or astrology, arithmetic, 

120 Robert Steele, “What fifteenth century books are about,” The Library, IV 
(1903), 338-40; A. C. Klebs, Incunabula scientifica et medica (Bruges, 1938), nos. 
149.1-12 (Latin); 150.1-8 (French), 151.1 (Netherl.); 152.1 (Spanish); 153.1 
(Spanish); 154.1 (English). For the translation of Bartholomaeus’ work into 
Italian by Vivaldo Belealzer in the late 13th and early 14th century, and its general 
currency in vernacular translations in the 14th and 15th centuries, see V. Cian, 
“Vivaldo Belealzer e l’enciclopedismo Italiano,” suppl. V, Giornale storico della lett. 
ital, (Torino, 1902), 35 ff.; and the review of Cian’s work by A. Sepuleri, in Archivio 
Storico Lombardo, ser. 3, XX (1903), 219-21. 

121M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 289 et passim. 

122 P. Kibre, op. cit., 96. 

123. Thorndike, op. cit., IV, 278-79. There was a copy, however, in the Do- 
minican House in Vienna in the late fifteenth century, Mittelalterliche Bibl. Kat., I 
(1915), 346; and in the library of Sigismund Gossembrot, see note 125 below. 

1247, Thorndike, op. cit., III, Chap. XXXII. 

125 Paul Joachimsohn, “Aus der Bibliothek Sigismund Gossembrots,” Central- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XI (1894), 264. For a copy of the Sophologium see 
p. 262. 
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geometry, and music. Practically every library had its share of 
treatises on astrology, preferably those of the earlier authors from 
the Almagest and Quadripartitum of Ptolemy with its commentary 
by Haly, to the popular Latin works of the later medieval authors, 
as well as of the Arabic and Hebrew astrologers in Latin trans- 
lation, namely, Alchabitius, Albumasar, Alkindi, Abraham ibn Ezra, 
and Thebit ben Corat. Included in many of the collections was the 
work of the thirteenth century astrologer, Guido Bonatti (d. after 
1282), whom Dante had consigned to the fourth division of the 
eighth circle of inferno, and whose chequered career had included 
service at the court of the tyrant Ezzelino, a satellite of Frederick 
II.** Equally popular were the works of Peter of Abano, whose 
talents extended over the fields of astrology, philosophy, and medi- 
eine. Thomas of Sarzana in his canon for libraries asserted that 
the works of Peter of Abano would be fitting for every library.’ 
Of fourteenth century authors, the astrological writings of Cecco 
d’Ascoli continued to circulate in the libraries despite their con- 
demnation by the courts of inquisition; and the compositions of the 
English astrologer, John of Eschenden of Merton College, Oxford, 
found a place in German and Italian libraries as well as in those 
of England. Generally accompanying these works were the astro- 
nomical tables, both the Tables of Toledo and the Alfonsine Tables 
prepared under the direction of Alfonso X of Castile, together with 
various calendars, tables of eclipses of the moon, and one or more 
works on the astrolabe. 

The interest of princes, dukes and other potentates in astrology 
as revealed by their libraries is amply supported by Vespasiano, 
who reports that Cosimo de’Medici had a complete knowledge of 
the subject from having practiced it with Master Paolo and other 
astrologers; also that Federigo, duke of Urbino, had in his library 
‘fall the writers on astrology and their commentators.’’ The 
princes of Ferrara, Borso and Ercole I, not only treasured the 
prognostications of astrologers, but also followed their capricious 
council. Among the astrologers associated with them were Pietro 
Bono Avogario, Giorgio Valla, Pellegrino Prisciano, Carlo di 8. 
Giorgio, and Giovanni Arquati.** The collection of the Gonzaga 

126 |. Thorndike, op. cit. (1923), II, Chap. LX VII. 

127 Atti reale accad. Lucchese, XXIII (1884), 379; Thorndike, op. cit., II, Chap. 
LXX. For the following 14th-century authors, see Thorndike, op. cit. (1934), III, 
passim. 

128 Vespasiano, Vite, III (loc. cit., no. 71), 57; I (loc. cit., no. 68), 299; Bertoni 
La biblioteca Estense, 192,n.5,-194; Appen. IT, 2, 8, 9, 20, 78, 208, 239, 310. 
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at Mantua with twenty-eight,’ and that of the Visconti-Sforza at 
Pavia, with some twenty-four such tracts are especially outstand- 
ing for the number and variety of their books on astrology.’*® The 
library of the Spanish potentate, Martin V, shows a conspicuous 
leaning toward astrological tracts. In his collection there were, out 
of a total of two hundred and ninety-four volumes, some forty-four 
on astrology and astronomy. Included were four copies of Ptol- 
emy, two of them in Catalan, and a third, the Quadripartitum, in a 
Latin translation. There were five almanachs, the tables of Toledo, 
and the Alfonsine tables, the work on judicial astrology by Leopold 
of Austria, and several anonymous treatises on the same subject.’*™ 
Under the classification, mathesis, and astronomy, the library of 
Nicholas of Cusa had treatises by Haly, Zehel (Zael), Ptolemy, 
Alkindi, Messahala, Geber, Albumasar, and John de Lineriis, who 
wrote about 1322.’ The library of Amplonius Ratinck was espe- 
cially wealthy in this regard since as far as scientific or pseudo- 
scientific works were concerned those on astrology were surpassed 
in number only by those on medicine. Also well provided with such 
writings was the abbey church of St. Augustine at Canterbury, with 
forty-four relating to astrology. This collection at Canterbury 
which dates back to the ninth century, according to M. R. James, 
contained a considerable number of books donated by John of 
London, whom James would identify with the protégé of Roger 
Bacon.** 

Mathematical arts were the subject of a number of books found 
in various of the Renaissance libraries, despite the aspersion cast 
on mathematics for theologians by Pico della Mirandola,’** whose 
view was not especially representative of his contemporaries. 

129 Pia Girolla, in Atti e memorie, R. Accad, Virgiliana di Mantova, N. S., XIV- 
XVI (1921-23), 67-69. 

130 [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia, nos. 
203, 246-53, 287-94, 358, 930-31, 971, 973, 980, 986; G. Mazzatinti, “Inventario dei 
eodici della biblioteca Viseonteo-Sforzesca,” Giornale storico della lett. ital., I (1883), 
42-43. 

181 J, Mass6é Torrents, “Inventari dels bens mobles del Rey Marti D’Aragé,” 
Revue hispanique, XII (1905), 414 ff. See particularly nos. 93, 29, 83, 86, 127, 156, 
157, 30, 45, 139, 148, 149, 160, 161, 238, 251, ete. 

132 T,, Thorndike, op. cit. (1934), III, 253 ff.; Kraus in Serapeum, XXV (1864), 
353; XX VI (1865), 85-89. See also p. 84, no. 25. 

183 M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, |xxiv—lxxv; 305, 
319-332, 375-73. 

184 P. Kibre, op. cit., 100. 
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Federigo, duke of Urbino is described by Vespasiano, his con- 
temporary biographer, as ‘‘a skilled geometrician and arithme- 
tician,’’ who had in his household a master Paolo, a German, and 
a very great philosopher and astrologer.** In geometry Euclid’s 
work was the indispensable tool as it had been in the earlier ages 
and it appears almost universally in the inventories. The more 
elementary steps in arithmetic or numeration were on the other 
hand represented by tracts on the abacus, and on the Algorismus, 
as well as by Boethius’ Arithmetic. In the list of books left by 
Johannes Gmunden to the university of Vienna,’** he stipulated 
that a copy of this last named work was to be chained and was not 
to be loaned out of the library.**’ The writings of such thirteenth 
century authors as Jordanus Nemorarius, Giovanni Campani of 
Novara, and John of Sacrobosco, were usually found on the shelves 
with the newer mathematical treatises of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries by Thomas Bradwardine, Richard Suiseth or 
Calculator, Regiomontanus, Giovanni Marliani of Milan, whom 
Pico considered ‘‘the greatest mathematician of his time,’’ and 
others; while geometrical works by Dominicus de Clavasio and 
Jean de Murs, supplemented but did not replace Euclid.** 

Music, the fourth subject of the quadrivium was represented by 
far fewer treatises than were arithmetic and geometry. Here too 
the older works by St. Augustine, Boethius, and Guido of Arezzo 
of the eleventh century were more frequently encountered than the 
more recent fifteenth century compositions of Niccold Burzio or 
Marsilio Ficino.’** Music was, however, cultivated with enthusi- 
asm and ardor at the court of the Este in Ferrara, also by Federigo, 
duke of Urbino. Vespasiano relates that the latter greatly de- 
lighted in both vocal and instrumental music.*° Cosimo de’Medici, 

185 Vespasiano, Vite, I (loc. cit., no. 68), 294-95. 

186 Joseph von Aschbach, Geschichte der Wiener Universitaét (Wien, 1865), I, 
460-65; R. Kink, Geschichte der kaiserlichen Universitat zu Wien (Wien, 1854), I, 
pt. 2, 108-111; and more recently John Mundy, “John of Gmunden,” Jsis, XXXIV 
(1943), 198. 

187 Aschbach, op. cit., I, 461; Kink, op. cit., I, 110; John Mundy, loc. cit., 198. 

188 See “Canone bibliografico di Papa Parentucelli,” Atti Reale Accad. Lucchese, 
XXIII (1884), 379; and ef. R. Steele, “What fifteenth century books are about,” 
The Library, IV (1903), 341. 

13° P. Kibre, op. cit., 59-60; R. Steele, loc. cit., 344. 

14° Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense, 198-99 ; 236, no. 24; 247, no. 341; Vespasiano, 
Vite, I, 295. 
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who had three books on music in his library also accorded musicians 
his appreciative attention.™ 

Of the more practical arts or sciences, medical treatises, which 
Richard of Furnival in the thirteenth century had listed along with 
works on civil and canon law as belonging to the lucrative sci- 
ences,'** were the most prominent. No library appears to have been 
complete without a number of books on this subject. Even that of 
Pico della Mirandola whose writings reflected slight interest in the 
subject had a large number of medical tracts.** It is difficult to 
determine to what extent this popularity of the medical writings 
was due to the general interest that many laymen had in the subject 
or was the result of more practical needs. There was a leaning 
toward collections of hygienic rules for maintaining health as well 
as toward treatises on preventive medicine. Many of these were 
recent works which had been composed under the stimulus of the 
devastating ravages of the Black death in the fourteenth century 
and its recurrences in the fifteenth. But still others were the older 
works that had provided the medical reading matter during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Particularly prominent in the 
latter category were the treatises by Hippocrates and Galen in the 
Latin translations by Constantinus Africanus made by way of the 
Arabic in the early twelfth century, together with the more recent 
humanistic renderings directly from the Greek by Theodorus Gaza, 
Lorenzo Laurenziano, and others. The fifteenth-century libraries 
also frequently included the medical treatise of the Roman phy- 
sician, Cornelius Celsus, whose work, although known in the middle 
ages since the extant manuscripts date from the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries, is seldom listed in inventories of libraries 
before the fifteenth century. It was ‘‘found’’ by Poggio during his 
systematic search of the monastic establishments while he was pre- 
sumably attending the council of Constance.*** Most of the works 
of Arabic physicians in Latin dress that had been current in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are included in these fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century libraries, among them Albucasis, Averroes, 

141 Vespasiano, Vite, III, 57; Piccolomini, in Archivio storico ital., ser. 3, XXI 
(1875), 111, for the inventory of 1456. 

142 “Bibliomanie de Richard de Furnival,” printed in Delisle, Le cabinet des 


manuscrits, II, 521: “Sequens areola libros continet de quibusdam scientiis lucra- 
Rs cen 


143 P. Kibre, op. cit., 101 ff. 
144 P. Kibre, op. cit., 52-53; Vespasiano, Vite, IT, 203. 
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Avicenna, Rasis, Mesué, and the like. Of earlier medieval medical 
writings, the Viaticus of Constantinus Africanus, the Thesaurus 
pauperum of Petrus Hispanus, the Lilium of Bernard Gordon, 
together with medical works and translations by Gerard of Cre- 
mona, and the Conciliator of Peter of Abano, provided the titles 
most frequently encountered in the catalogues. Treatises on sur- 
gery by Bruno of Longoburgo whose works circulated among the 
libraries of Europe from Italy to the British Isles, by William of 
Saliceto, and Guy de Chauliac, were also common in the inventories. 
The work of the last named was, however, more generally found in 
French libraries than elsewhere. Few contemporary authors of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had so universal a following 
as those mentioned. Medical antidotaries, or lists of simples, 
recipes for drugs, and information on herbs and foods which one 
might expect to find useful only for apothecaries were also to be 
found in the collections of humanists and other bibliophiles. Par- 
ticular favor was shown toward the Antidotary of Nicholas of 
Salerno, emanating probably from the twelfth century.’ 

Especially noteworthy for its medical works was the collection 
of Amplonius Ratinck with one hundred and one tracts including 
all the aforementioned treatises.* Similarly conspicuous for its 
medical books was the library of the abbey church of St. Augustine 
at Canterbury. Its more than one hundred volumes on this subject 
comprised works ranging from compositions of Hippocrates and 
Galen, to those of contemporary Italian authors. The Arabic phy- 
sicians, Rasis, Averroes, and so on, as well as the medieval Latin 
authors and works on medicine named above, indicate the promi- 
nence of earlier authorities.“° There were several tracts on 
women’s diseases and on gynaecology, among them the work circu- 
lating under the title or author Trotula, also the work of Muscio, 
and of Caelius Aurelianus.“* The library of the Prior of St. 
Martin at Dover, according to the inventory of 1389 was also well 
provided with books on medical subjects.* The medical portion 

145 G. Sarton, Introduction to the history of Science (Baltimore, 1931), II, 239- 
40. Cf. Robert Steele, “What fifteenth century books are about,” The Library, IV 
(1903), 345. 

146 Dr. Wilhelm Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Amplonianischen Hand- 
schriften-Sammlung zu Erfurt (Berlin, 1887), 785-867. 

47M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, especially 
332-49; also 369 and 385. 
148 Tbid., 347, no. 1274; 385, no. 1599, ete. 
149 Thid., 429, nos. 337-63; 455, no. 136; 480; 490, no. 410. 
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of the collection at the university of Erfurt which between 1480 and 
1485 contained some eight hundred volumes, included among others 
the several works of Galen, Macer, Avicenna, Mesué, the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Problems, also the Conciliator of Peter of Abano, and 
the work of Gerard of Solo. The library also had one volume con- 
taining the popular Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus 
rerum, together with Peter Crescentius on agriculture, and a work 
of Francesco Petrarch.” There were twenty books on medical 
subjects in the library of Nicholas of Cusa, although he appears 
never to have touched on the subject in his writings.*™ 

In Italian libraries the works of Greek and Arabic physicians in 
translation were particularly well represented. A considerable 
number of such tracts was included in the library of George Valla 
whose interest in translating works of early Greek and Arabic sci- 
entific authors, with specific emphasis on medicine, provided a 
strong incentive toward collecting books of this nature. Valla also 
utilized his collection for his encyclopedic De expetendis et fugi- 
endis rebus, in which were excerpts of many of the volumes in his 
possession.** Greek and Arabic physicians in translation were 
also particularly well represented in the library of the Visconti- 
Sforza at Pavia. Valla had been associated with the Sforza family 
first in his capacity as a teacher of the son of Lodovico Moro, and 
then through his imprisonment for a time by duke Lodovico Sforza. 
But the interest of the dukes in Greek and Arabic medicine ante- 
dates the appearance of George Valla, at Pavia, since the inven- 

150 H. O. Lange, “Ueber einen Katalog der Erfurter Universititsbibliothek aus 
dem 15, Jahrhundert,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, II (1885), 279 ff. 

151 Fr, X. Kraus, “Die Handschriften-Sammlung des Cardinals Nicolaus von 
Cusa,” Serapeum, XXV (1864), 353, medical works are listed under letter “I’’; loc. 
cit., XX VI (1865), 69-74. Some idea of the varied interests of Nicholas of Cusa 
may be gathered from the classification of the books in his library under fourteen 
headings in the inventory reproduced by Kraus. The first four headings, A, B, C, D, 
comprise 143 volumes related to theology; then follow Nicholas’ own compositions 
(3); books in eanon (58), and civil law (14); general historical and geographical 
works (15); medicine (20); philosophy (26); mathesis and astronomia (13); gram- 
mar (4); Greek (4), and Hebrew (5) codices. 

152 J. L. Heiberg, “Beitriige zur Geschichte Georg Vallas u. seiner Bibliothek,” 
Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft, XVI (1896). A collection of tracts 
translated by George Valla is at the New York Academy of Medicine (Streeter col- 
lection) under the title “Nicephorus logica et al. tractatus, Georgio Valla Placentino 
interprete” (Venice, Simon Papiensis, 30 Sept. 1498). Klebs, Incunabula scientific 
et medica (Bruges, 1938), 1012.1. 
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tories come down to a period not later than 1469 when Valla would 
have attained the age of twenty-two. Of the forty-four medical 
works in the Visconti-Sforza library about one fourth were by the 
Arabic authors Albucasis, Rasis, Avicenna, Serapion, and John 
Mesué. The Greek tradition was preserved in translations of 
Galen and Hippocrates both in separate texts and in three copies 
of the Articella, the handy collection of early medical tracts that 
every physician was presumed to have at his elbow. Marsiglio of 
Sancta Sofia (d. 1405), one of the leading physicians of his day 
taught medicine at the university of Pavia and attended duke 
Giangaleazzo Visconti. In addition to the medieval Latin authors 
mentioned above, there were added according to the inventory 
of the library under duke Galeazzo Maria Visconti in 1469, sev- 
eral compositions on the preservation of the health against the 
pestilence by Antonio Guainerio of Pavia, Petrus Codazzo, and 
Ugo Benzoi; also tracts on guarding against poisons by M. 
John Martin of Parma, and Peter of Abano, the latter in the 
vernacular, and a general regime for the conservation of the 
health by Benedetto da Nursia.** A conspicuous collection of 
medical books was also contained in the library of the dukes of 
Este at Ferrara. Their library provides ample evidence of the 
considerable favor shown to medicine by the House of Este prob- 
ably for the practical reasons connected with the frightful recur- 
rences of the plague. Borso d’Este in 1461 furnished the cadaver 
for the anatomical sessions at the university of Ferrara, and as 
court physician the dukes had the renowned Michael Savonarola 
whose works were kept in their private library. In addition to most 
of the usual medical works already mentioned, the library con- 
tained by Battista Massa of Argenta, a treatise in the vernacular 
on poisons, also a tract entitled De fructibus, in both Latin and 
vernacular versions; and in the time of Ercole I, the work of An- 
tonio Benivieni. The Este library also had a copy of Maino de 
Maineri, ‘‘On preservation from the epidemic,’’ dated a.p. 1360.** 

Among the other practical arts, agriculture was represented by 

158 [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia, nos. 
185, 425, 427, 429-37, 443, 449-52, 455-59, 481-91, 701, 762-64, 768, 793, 797, 801- 
802, 826, 830, 975; G. Mazzatinti, “Inventario della biblioteca Visconteo-Sforzesca,” 
Giornale stor, della lett. ital., I (1883), 40-41, 56-9; Bueno Mesquita, GianGaleazzo 


Viscount, 183. 
154 Bertoni, La biblioteca Estense, 184; 187-92, 217, no. 42; 236, 243, 246, 247; 
Appendix, 343; IT?, 33, 34, 36. 
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the classical authors of antiquity, Hesiod, Varro, Cato, and Pal- 
ladius, along with the late thirteenth century Petrus Crescentius 
(d. 1310). There were also several anonymous tracts on the 
veterinary art, especially in the Visconti-Sforza library, and a 
manual on the feeding and regimen for birds and falcons.** In 
architecture, Vitruvius was the leading manual. The Visconti 
library had six treatises on the game of chess, all but one described 
as illustrated, as well as a work on singing and dancing. In addi- 
tion there were others on history, duels, military arts, and biog- 
raphy.*** Such books were found also in the Este library at Fer- 
rara.’*’ 

Although interest in geography appears to have been fairly 
wide-spread, since the fifteenth century, especially in its second half 
is the age of the great expansion of the geographical horizon, con- 
temporary works on the subject are not generally conspicuous in 
the libraries of the period. The classical works on geography by 
Ptolemy and Strabo, in recent fifteenth century translations, and 
of Pomponius Mela were supplemented by several mappae mundi, 
the Sfera of Dati, the work of Toscanelli, and the fifteenth-century 
versified version of Ptolemy made by the Florentine, Francesco 
Berlinghieri. Books of travel were, however, included in consider- 
able numbers. These comprised the earlier accounts of travels to 
the orient by Marco Polo, Friar John of Planocarpini, and other 
medieval travelers, as well as the contemporary reports by Ciriaco 
of Ancona, and others who journeyed to the near East in search 
of classical antiquities. In addition the Este library had two tracts 
on the newly discovered islands belonging to Spain.** 

Alchemy representative of a more specialized field of endeavor, 
though numerically in a minority position as compared with mathe- 
matics or astrology, appears to have had a fairly wide-spread audi- 

155 [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia, no. 
442, 456, 893, 433; G. Mazzatinti, in Giornale stor, ital., I (1883), 43, 56-59. 

156 G. Mazzatinti, loc. cit., I (1883), 43, 50 ff.; 56-59. 

157 A. Cappelli, “La biblioteca estense,” Giornale storico della lett. ital., XIV 
(1889), 15, 16, 23, ete.; Bertoni, La bibl. estense, 108, 198, 199, 110, 221, 224, 245, 
249; for Chess, 217, 220, 239, 242, 245; and faleonry, 217, 218. 

158 Cf. Ibid., 184-85, 215, 224, 246, 250, 261; and for the tracts on the newly 
discovered islands, p. 243, nos. 245, 248; G. Zippel, Nicold Niccoli, 50; P. Kibre, 
op. cit., 109-110; F. Flamini, “Leonardo di Piero Dati poeta Latino del secolo XV,” 
Giornale storico della lett. ital., XVI (1890), 1 ff., for an account of the Dati family. 
For 15th-century editions of Ptolemy, Mappae mundi, and the Sfera, see Klebs, 
Incunabula scientifica et medica, 36.1-17 ; 663.1-2; 812.1-7. 
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ence. Tracts on the art of transmuting baser metals into gold and 
silver both on the theoretical and practical side were found in a 
large number of the libraries, both ecclesiastical and lay. One of 
the largest collections of works of this nature was housed among 
the books at the abbey church of St. Augustine at Canterbury. In- 
cluded were such alchemical tracts as Hermes, ‘‘On the fifteen 
stars, herbs, etc’’; ‘‘the book of the thirty words’’; ‘‘the book of 
riddles’’; also several works ascribed to a certain Nicholas; to 
Michael Scot; to Richard of Furnival; and to a certain Tankard. 
It also contained other anonymous tracts on the tincture of alchemy 
and on the twelve waters.*** The last named work is often ascribed 
to Rasis, Albertus Magnus, and other well-known authors. Possi- 
bly other alchemical works were present since it is difficult to 
identify such works by their titles. The library of the Visconti- 
Sforza at Pavia, had some nine alchemical tracts, among them the 
famous Turba philosophorum which contains the assertions of 
numerous authorities regarding the art; the work of the pseudo- 
Geber, and others appearing anonymously.’*” In the inventory of 
the books left at the death of Sforza secondo Sforza, the natural 
brother of Lodovico il Moro (d. 1491), which later passed to Pavia, 
there were several on alchemy including the tract on the fifth 
essence, a reagent capable of realizing, according to its authori- 
ties,‘ not only the immediate aims of the alchemist but also of pro- 
viding a cure-all for bodily ills. This library also had several other 
works in the field of the occult, namely books on chiromancy, 
geomancy, necromancy, and astrology, as well as treatises on 
the practical arts of surgery, veterinary medicine, herbs, and 
animals." 

159 M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 316, 343, 348- 
49, 375-76, 385-86, 388. There were two copies of Rasis, Lumen luminum, in the 
library of the Prior of St. Martin at Dover in 1389: Ibid., p. 488, nos. 402, 403. The 
library of Christ Church, Canterbury, had a “Liber Arthuri de alkimia”: Ibid., p. 
73, no. 651; and several other works in alchemy: Ibid., pp. 73, 75, 92-94; 124. 

160 G, Mazzatinti, “Inventario della biblioteca Visconteo-Sforzesca,” Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiano, I (1883), 42. For the most part these works do 
not appear in the inventory of 1426 published by Girolamo d’Adda. But see no. 929, 
de naturis auri argenti, et herbarum historiatus et compilatus per Manfredum de 
Monte Imperiale; Libreria Visconteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia, 85; also no. 


144, Hermes on alchemy. 
161 The work on the fifth essence is usually attributed to John of Rupescissa, 


for whom see L. Thorndike, op. cit. (1934), III, chapter XXII. 
162 Emilio Motta, “Documenti per la libreria Sforzesea di Pavia, 1456-1494 
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Alchemical tracts in the collection of Francesco Gonzaga at 
Mantua in 1407 comprised works of Hermes; the Lumen luminum 
or ‘‘Light of lights,’’ variously attributed to Rasis, Geber, and 
Aristotle; also a collection of experiments or observations in 
alchemy ; some works on the art ascribed to Raynaldus (Arnaldus?) 
of Villanova, and Albertus Magnus.** George Valla had in his 
library the work on the fifth essence, also the book of secrets at- 
tributed to Raymond Lull, and the Ars alchimie margarita novella 
of master Petrus Bonus of Ferrara.** In the library of Nicholas 
of Cusa, such works attributed to Raymond Lull, Arnald of Villa- 
nova, Avicenna, and Geber, as well as chemical recipes in German, 
and other anonymous works on the subject, were all classified under 
the headings, medicine and philosophy.** At Erfurt, as noted 
earlier, the Amplonian collection had the four books on alchemy 
placed after the books on natural philosophy.** There were 
also treatises on alchemy in the Spanish library of Martin V of 
Aragon.*” 

The occult arts of magic and divination, geomancy, nigromancy, 
chiromancy, and the like, were represented in several treatises in 
the libraries of the Visconti-Sforza, of Francesco Gonzaga, and 
other Italian libraries of the fifteenth century, also in French ducal 
and royal collections and in the Spanish libraries of Martin V and 
Alfonso X, as well as in English ecclesiastical libraries. The Vis- 
conti library had several works on dreams, an anonymous physi- 
ognomy, probably the one ascribed to Aristotle, also the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Secret of Secrets, which was so widely current,’ and 
the collection entitled Picatrix.* Alkindi, On stellar rays, and 








Aggiunte alle Indagini del Marchese d’Adda,” Il Bibliofilo, anno VII, no. 9-10 
(1886), 129-34. See especially 133. 

163 Pia Girolla, “La biblioteca di Francesco Gonzaga, secondo |’inventario del 
1407,” Accad, Virgiliana, Atti e memorie, XIV-XVI (1921-23), 64 ff. 

164 J. L. Heiberg, “Beitriige zur Gesch. Georg Vallas u. seiner Bibliothek,” 
Betheft zum Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswessen, XVI (1896), 113, 117. For Petrus 
Bonus, see Thorndike, op cit. (1934), III, chapter IX. 

165 Kraus in Serapeum, XXVI (1865), 69-70, 73, 83. 

166 De alchimia que subalternatur philosophie natuali,” nos. 61—(64). 

167 J, Mass6 Torrents, “Inventari dels bens mobles del rey Marti d’Aragé,” Revue 
hispanique, XII (1905), 430 ff.; especially nos. 117, 250. 

168 Cf, Steele, “What fifteenth century books are about,” The Library, IV 
(1903), 351-52; Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, I, 117. For 15th-cent. editions of 
the Secret of secrets, see Klebs, Incunabula scientifica et medica, nos. 96.1-9. 

169 G. Mazzatinti, “Inventario della biblioteca Visconteo-Sforzesea,” Giornale 
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several other treatises of similar tenor were in the collection of 
Martin V, which in addition contained the compendium of super- 
stitious practices and medicine entitled Kiranides.*” The Augus- 
tinian library at Canterbury also included a large number of works 
in this category.*” 

For the most part the private collections made during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries did not long remain intact after the 
deaths of their owners. In some cases immediate dispersal fol- 
lowed. In others the libraries were either sold to some other col- 
lector as in the case of the sale of Pico’s books to Cardinal Do- 
menico Grimani; or were bequeathed to religious or monastic 
establishments.** Where the latter was true, provision was made 
that the books might be loaned out for the use of lay citizens as 
well as of the members of the religious community. The library 
of St. Victor in France was especially fortunate in receiving a large 
number of bequests. This was also true of the Sorbonne and other 
establishments connected with the universities.*** Hence it might 
be concluded that the fate of many precious early classical manu- 
scripts, rescued from a neglected but probably more permanent 
haven in monastic establishments, was that of only gracing tempo- 
rarily the library shelves of a humanist or his patron. Those more 
fortunate than others often found their way back again by the 
testaments of their erstwhile guardians to other monastic or ecclesi- 
astical houses; while the less fortunate succumbed to the ravages 
of fire or war and disappeared among the booty or spoils of con- 
quest. 





storico della lett. ital., I (1883), 43. The books on dreams were by Leo Justus, 
Richard of St. Victor, and Solomon. See also [Girolamo d’Adda], Libreria Vis- 
conteo-Sforzesca del Castello di Pavia, no. 978, 967. These works were also in the 
library of the Gonzaga at Mantua as well as the treatises on necromancy: Girolla, 
loc, cit., XIV-XVI (1921-23), 67-68; for such works in the Este library see Bertoni, 
La biblioteca estense, 55, 223, no. 120; 219, no. 64; 244, n. 278. On Picatrix, and the 
other works in the occult sciences, see L. Thorndike, History of magic and experi- 
mental science, New York, 1923, vols. I-II, passim. 

17° J. Mass6é Torrents, “Inventari dels bens mobles del rey Marti d’Aragé,’ 
Revue hispanique, XII (1905), 430 ff.; see no. 259, “Quiranides. .. .” 

171M. R. James, The ancient libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 318, 340. 

172 Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici (1905), 188 ff., provides a good many 
examples of such bequests. 

178. Delisle, Cabinet des manuscrits, II, gives the list of such benefactors to 
the library of St. Victor, 209 ff.; and to the Sorbonne, 142 ff. For bequests to the 
university of Vienna, see notes 136, 137 above; also Mittelalterliche Bibl. Kat., I 
(1915), 281; 415-22; 437 ff.; 447 ff.; 498-501; ete. 
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In content these libraries of the so-called renaissance of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may thus be seen to reveal no 
sharp line of cleavage between the interests of these centuries from 
those immediately preceding. The humanistic works (litterae 
humaniores), products of the enthusiasm for and renewed interest 
in the classics of Greek and Roman antiquity, supplemented but did 
not replace the hallowed classics of the more immediate past. The 
ducal and princely collectors continued to be guided in large part 
in their choice of books by the traditional tastes of their immediate 
chronological predecessors. Their libraries adhered to the pattern 
for earlier ecclesiastical establishments in the formula provided by 
Thomas of Sarzana. Theology was still the mainstay, and scho- 
lastic interests appeared side by side with those of humanism. The 
Bible and St. Augustine continued to hold first place among the 
most universally read books; while Aristotle and medieval com- 
pendia or encyclopedias retained the venerable regard of the great 
majority of the reading public. Occult sciences were still as popu- 
lar as they had been earlier and as they were to continue to be into 
the succeeding centuries. The bulk of the collections remained 
Latin in their general makeup although the rehabilitation of Greek 
studies and the growing interest in textual criticism is reflected in 
the introduction of Greek, Hebrew, and in rare instances, Arabic 
and Aramaic codices into a chosen few of the libraries, while the 
ducal and princely collectors revealed a strong leaning toward the 
vernaculars of which French and Tuscan were the most favored. In 
large part the libraries reflect the partiality of their owners for 
ancient and medieval classics, thus adhering to the dictum of 
Richard de Bury, that most ardent of fourteenth century biblio- 
philes, who ‘‘loved codices more than florins,’’ that ‘‘it is more 
desirable to investigate the well tested labors of the ancients, than 
to explore the novelties of the moderns.’’** But most of all these 
libraries in their commingling of the classics of Greek and Roman 
antiquity with the revered ecclesiastical treasures of the more im- 
mediate past, provide an illuminating example of that ‘‘ picturesque 
union of contrasts [the mixture of the two traditions, sacred and 
profane] that is so characteristic of the art at the close of the fif- 
teenth century.’’*” 


Hunter College. 
174 Philobiblon, tr. E. C. Thomas (London, 1925), 56; 65. 
75 Walter Pater, The Renaissance, Modern Library, 39. 














THE FUNCTION OF LAW AND JUSTICE IN THE 
ANCIENT WORLD AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


By Antron-HermMann CHROUST 


It may be said that if law in the modern sense of the term begins 
with the Romans, the philosophy of law originates with the Greeks. 
The Romans inherited their lego-philosophical ideas from the 
Greeks mainly through the influence of the Stoic tradition, which 
began to take hold of the intellectual life of Rome during the first 
century B.c." The most significant aspect of this historical event 
is the fact that it happened at a time when the Roman law had 
already achieved a high state of development, and was just begin- 


? This influence came about mainly through Cicero’s philosophical writings, which 
were essentially based on Greek sources. Compare Ad Atticum XII, 52, 3; for 
further details see footnote 25 infra. Besides Cicero the Stoic tradition was ef- 
feetively represented in Rome by such men as M. Terentius Varro, Seneca, Cornutus, 
Persius Flaceus, M. Annaeus Lucanus, Musonius, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus 
Aurelius, and others. 

It is held that the first traces of Greek philosophy (Pythagorean?) are to be 
found in Ennius’ Epicharmus (see Cicero, De Natura Deorum II, 2, 4) and in the 
forgeries which in 181 B.c. were ascribed to King Numa (see Livy XL, 29). Pom- 
ponius (in: Digest I, 2, 2, 4) quotes a current opinion that the Twelve Tables were 
first suggested by Heracleitus’ friend Hermodorus, an Ephesian exile in Rome. 
Pomponius himself instances that the Twelve Tables were based on laws obtained 
from Greek cities (ibid.). 

In 168 p.c. Aemilius Paulus; the eonqueror of Greece, brought Metrodorus to 
Rome. Panaetius spent some time in Rome (before 142), where he befriended Scipio 
Africanus the Younger and Laelius (see Cicero, De Finibus IV, 9, 23; De Officiis I, 
26, 90; II, 22, 76). Soon afterwards Blossius of Cumae, a disciple of Antipater the 
Stoic, became the tutor of Tiberius Gracchus (see Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus 20). 
Among the outstanding Romans who, mainly through the influence of Panaetius, took 
a definite interest in Stoic philosophy are also Qu. Aelius Tubero (a nephew of 
Scipio), Qu. Mucius Seaevola (the son-in-law of Laelius and perhaps the greatest 
pre-classical Roman jurist), P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Fannius, L. Aelius Stilo, M. 
Vigellius, and Sp. Mummius.—The Platonic Academy was represented by Philo of 
Larissa, who came to Rome in 88 B.c., while the Aristotelian or Peripatetic tradition 
found its first known exponent in Staseas, who lived in Rome around 92 B.c. During 
the second century B.c. Clitomachus had dedicated some of his works to two out- 
standing Romans (the poet Lucilius and the Consul [149] L. Censorinus). Soon 
after the turn of the century Posidonius, the Epicureans Phaedrus, Philodemus, and 
Syro (or Siro, Seyro, Sciro) visited Rome. At the same time it became fashionable 
for young Roman aristocrats to pursue their studies at Athens, as did, among 
others, Cicero and Atticus. 
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ning to enter upon what is commonly called its classical period. 
Thus the Greek ideals of legal justice as well as the Greek notion 
of the end and function of law not only in large measure domi- 
nated the classical Roman jurists; but, owing to the continued 
general adherence to the more prominent Roman jurists, particu- 
larly to Ulpian,? these composite ideals were also destined to 
govern the medieval world and its attitude towards some of the 
most basic problems concerning law and justice in the secular 
sense of the terms. 

To the Greeks law and justice were essentially a device to keep 
the peace; or to be more exact, they were peace and order itself. 
Whatever contributed to the maintenance of peace and order was 
considered an instrument of justice, a means to preserve the exist- 
ing social structure sanctioned and sanctified by immemorial tra- 
dition, custom, and religious sentiment, as well as by the fully 
accepted belief that the gods themselves or their sons had in the 
dim past set up and participated in this order. Justice, then, was 
looked upon mainly as the preservation of the social status quo; 
for the maintenance of the social status quo constituted the ulti- 
mate end and significance of law in the ancient world.* From 
Pythagoras and his definition of justice as the dpi0yds icaxs toos,* and 
from Anaximander’ and Heracleitus® to Plato’ and Aristotle,® the 

2 Mediaeval writers, particularly S. Thomas Aquinas, refer to Ulpian simply 
as “the jurist.” 

’ This attitude towards the function and end of law and justice seems a mani- 
festation of that general Greek view which tends toward a static conception of 
reality. It is perhaps but another expression of the predominantly rationalistic and 
ontological outlook of antiquity. All motion and change, temporality and history 
remain in the last analysis something with which reason and logic alone cannot cope 
satisfactorily. For the first and abiding object of reason is the search for what is 
permanent and immutable, in short, for an enduring and static metaphysical scheme 
or pattern. The problem of actual becoming, on the other hand, although familiar 
to the empirical mind, remains somewhat beyond the powers of pure reason. We 
need but recall the philosophy of Parmenides, who exerted a lasting and profound 
influence over the formulation of the fundamental problems of nearly all the major 
Greek systems of thought. Parmenides became the classic spokesman for that philo- 
sophical view which, radically embracing ontological “immobilism” and “a-cosmism,” 
maintains that the sole and true essence of all things is but One, immutable and 
unchanging, without contrasts or conflicts. 

* Aristotle (?), Magna Moralia 1182 a 11.—This “squaring of a number” actu- 
aly refers to the equivalence of action and reaction. 

5 Anaximander declared any individual existence or individuality an décxia, 
to be atoned for by its ultimate destruction. For individuality constitutes a devia- 
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ideal society as well as the perfect legal order was not only one 
which put every person in what was considered his proper place; 
it was also a society which, in the interest of preserving the social 
status quo and a static peace and order, attempted to keep him in 
that place by law. For it was believed that only in this fashion 
could every one, in a harmonious manner, give as well as be given 
**his own’’ according to his ‘‘essence.’’ ‘‘The power of each indi- 
vidual within politically organized society [is] to do his own work. 
. . . Suits at law [are] decided on the ground that man is not to be 
deprived of what is his own, . . . [because] justice [is] the having 
and doing what is a man’s own and belongs to him.’” 

Conversely, the same philosophers regarded any deviation from 
the set and constant social order as the worst of evils.” Hence 
Plato rejects the very idea that the individual, of his own free 
choice and by free competition with his fellow man, may attempt 
to carve his own little niche in a statically set society. For within 
the platonic community and for the best communal life every man 
must be assigned to the class for which he proves himself best 
fitted. Aristotle likewise insists that any person outside the set 
social order of established society is more dangerous than a wild 
beast.** Thus the Aristotelian concept of justice in the narrower, 





tion from the “general order” or “original oneness.” Compare Simplicius, Commen- 
tary to Arist. Physics, XXIV, 18. 

® See fragm. 112: “All human laws take their substance from that one law which 
is of God.” In short, law and justice have their origin and justification in the im- 
mutable order of things and their succession ordained by God——Compare also the 
exhortations in fragm. 43 and 44, which demand that one should hold on to and 
defend the existing laws, and hence the social status quo. 

* Compare, among others, Republic 351 A ff.; Gorgias 470 B ff.; The Laws 716 
A ff.; Republic 433 D: “Justice is . . . the quality of every one performing his own 
work.” Ibid. 434 D.—It might be said that, according to Plato, law and justice form 
that orderly and abiding status wherein each and every individual as well as each 
class carries out an appointed and strictly defined function. 

8 See, for instance, Nicomachean Ethics 1129 a 1 ff.; also ibid,, book VIII, chap. 
2-4. Aristotle identified law and justice with the established legal and social order 
of the Greek réXs. 

® Plato, Republic 434 D. 

10 Stobaeus, Florilegium 43, 49; 43, 93-95; 98, 71; 103, 26 (referring to the 
Pythagoreans). 

11 Compare Republic 397 E ff.; 434 A ff. In this Plato is diametrically opposed 
to Homer’s (Iliad VI, 208) famous exhortation, “to fight among the foremost and 
outvie my peers.” Compare also ibid. XI, 784. 

12 Politics 1253 a 4; 36. See also Homer, Iliad IX, 63: “... he that foments 
civil discord is a clanless, hearthless outlaw.” 
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legal sense of the term—the principle of equality’ or ‘‘fair 
mean,’”** which demands that equals should be treated equally*— 
expresses only the idea that the maintenance of the social status quo 
always constitutes the unique domain as well as the end of the law 
and the administration of justice; and that this can be achieved 
only if everyone receives his ‘‘own’’ due according to his worth 
and merits, that is, according to his rigidly defined and determined 
station within a rigidly stratified society. And if the Stoics pro- 
claimed that the truly moral life consists in living in conformity 
with ‘‘nature’’ or universal reason, in conformity with the eternal 
and immutable and at the same time most rational order of things, 
this attitude, in the final analysis, amounts to a declaration that 
every one, in the interest of preserving this universal order and 
the existing, ordained status quo (in short, in the interest of 
observing the very essence of things), should stay on his own level 
and keep to his assigned place. 

Law in the modern sense of the term begins with the Romans. 
This rather broad statement, however, holds true only in so far 
as we define law as an historically developed and accrued body 
of authoritative grounds for and guides to actual determination 
through the employment of certain rules, principles, precepts, 
norms and standards. Asa highly specialized instrument of social 
control within an existing organized and politically developed 
society this body must operate by a definite judicial and adminis- 
trative process. This process in turn is itself a consistent develop- 
ment and application of these grounds and guides through the 
employment of a definite and strict technique, likewise developed in 
the light of a definite and authoritative tradition.** The para- 
mount Greek notion of law and justice, on the other hand, was an 
intuitive politico-moral concept (os wodrixéy ) rather than an au- 

13 Nicomachean Ethics 1129 a 34, 1130 b 9; 33; 1131 a 10 ff. 

14 Ibid. 1108 a 6 ff.; 1129 a 3; 1129 b 6 ff.; 1130 a 9; 1130 b 2; 14; 1131 a 14; 
1131 b 11 ff.; 1132 a 22; 29; 1132 b 4; 1133 a 9 ff. Compare also Rhetoric 1368 
b 28 ff. 

15 Politics 1280 a 11 ff.; Nicomachean Ethics 1131 a 24; 27. 

16 In order to avoid any misunderstanding we should add here that to-day the 
term “law” is actually used in any of at least three different meanings, and at times 
in all three. Law may refer to (a) an aggregate of individual laws, precepts, or 
“rules”; (b) to the “legal order” itself, that is, the whole régime of social control 
through law; and (c) the judicial or administrative process, that is, a phase or 
“functional aspect” of governmental activity. 
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thoritative body of received legal precepts in the narrower sense 
of the term. Without attempting to sketch even a mere semblance 
of what could be called a history of the origin and growth of 
Roman law, we might say that the latter began when two Roman 
citizens called upon a ‘‘judge’’ to umpire a contest as to the ‘‘ right- 
ness’’ of one of the two contestants’ claims or interests. The 
**judge’s’’ task was to determine not the truth of their reciprocal 
claims, but rather who had the best of a competition—a competi- 
tion that was originally not one of argument, though it soon became 
one.” The special stage which marks the beginning of this form 
of settling conflicting interests or claims can be set with fair 
accuracy at Rome during the latter part of the fifth century B.c. 
It coincided, and this fact is most significant, with the first sever- 
ance, or perhaps we must say partial severance, of the functions of 
‘‘magistrate’’ and ‘‘judge,’’ and reached its fullest development 
between Augustus and Alexander Severus, that is, between 31 B.c. 
and 240 a.p. 

Throughout its history the Roman legal genius manifested 
itself most conspicuously in giving truly practical, or to be more 
exact, strictly defined and properly delimited effect to the classical 
idea of the function and purpose of law and justice, or for that 
matter, of any stable legal order: namely, the preservation and 
strengthening of the existing social status quo. It achieved this 
specifically by conceiving the legal order as an institution for 
delimiting and securing the interests and powers of action which 
in their aggregate make up the legal personality of every indi- 
vidual.** The concept of legal personality as devised by the 
Roman jurists is the first tangible and practical expression of the 
idea of the irreplaceable and irreducible dignity or worth of the 

17 Hence the main activity of the Roman jurisconsult originally consisted of 
cavere, agere, and respondere. See Cicero, De Oratore I, 48, 212. The cavere as 
well as agere are closely related to the rigid formalism and symbolism of certain 
phases of the old Roman law. In order successfully to conclude any legal business 
strict adherence to certain prescribed forms or formulas was necessary, since their 
non-observance might result in the loss of one’s rights. 

Outwardly the Roman law was extremely conservative, prone to conceal a 
necessary change by the retention of old forms and terms even after the content 
itself had altered. In short, it employed, on a scale unapproached before, the aid 
of juristic fictions. 

18 Compare Pound, Roscoe, “The End of Law as Developed in Juristic 
Thought,” in Harvard Law Review, 27 (1914), no. 7, p. 607 ff. 
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human personality and individuality. The declaration that within 
a politically organized society established by law, men in their 
relations to each other are endowed with certain clearly defined 
and rigorously delimited rights, is perhaps the most telling pro- 
nouncement the ancient world made concerning the problem of the 
inherent value of the human personality.” 

The Roman social and hence politico-legal ideal was a per- 
petually stationary society, preserved and corrected from time 
to time by reversion to the ancient type.”® In this manner Roman 
law and the very legal order or imperium into which it evolved 
became in effect the universal Pax Romana, the symbol and as- 
surance of stable peace and order through a clearly defined and 
properly delimited legal polity, having as its ultimate aim the 
stabilization as well as the preservation of the social status quo.™ 
The moral doctrines of the Stoics took all rational beings as a 
whole, united in the common action of the universal natural moral 
law and the consubstantiality of the World-reason with man’s indi- 
vidual soul. As parts of the same single dyes, gods and men to- 
gether form one great rational structure, a realm or empire of 
living reason, in which each individual constitutes a necessary 
member. The Stoics, however, conceived this empire not as a 
political power, but rather as a spiritual unity. In this fashion 
they developed, on a purely ethico-philosophical basis, the ideal of 
cosmopolitanism or world-citizenship, which followed directly 
from the idea of an ethical community of all men. 

This philosophical doctrine of the Hellenistic thinkers was 
taken over by the Roman statesmen and jurists. Paying more 
heed to the exigencies of concrete lego-political problems, they 
translated the Stoic ideal of Humanitas (Panaetius) into the lego- 
political ideal of Romanitas (Cicero). In fact, by proceeding 
from the Stoic standpoint, Cicero not only proposed an ideal form 
of socio-political life, but actually transformed Stoic cosmopolitan- 

19 Aristotle defined man as a {Gov wodtrxdv (Politics 1253 a 2), while the Stoies 
ealled man {Gov doyixdv (Sextus Empiricus, Phyrrhonia II, 26), Ads amdyovos 
(Epictetus, Discourses on Morals I, 13, 2 ff.; II, 8, 11 ff.), or sacra res homini 
(Seneca, Epistola 95, 33; De Vita Beata XXIV, 4). Compare also Mareus Aurelius, 
Thoughts, II, 1 ff. 

20 See Sourcelles-Seneuil, Préparation a L’étude du Droit, 99; 396. 

21 Even conquered Greece praised the imperium and the Pax Romana. See, for 
instance, Aelius Aristides, Eis ‘Paunv 89; Dio Chrysostom, Ilepi Bao.deias, and 
Ilepi ruppavvisos. 
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ism into the outlines of the Roman empire.” It might be said that 
the cosmopolitan idea, which had arisen among Hellenistic philoso- 
phers as a remote ideal postulate, becomes with the Romans the 
proud conviction of their historical mission.** We need not mar- 
vel, therefore, if for over a millennium after the political fall of 
the Roman Empire men yearned for the Pax Romana and Romani- 
tas, and looked upon them as the mainstay of secular civilization, 
nay, as the indispensable secular prerequisite for the propagation 
and flourishing of the Christian Church.* 

Cicero, whose writing on legal, political, and philosophical sub- 
jects probably influenced more than anything else the otherwise 
rather unphilosophical tendencies of the great Roman jurists, de- 
clared in a decidedly Stoic fashion* that the foundation of law and 


22 De Re Publica II, 1 ff. 

23 “The Stoic creed was really better adapted for Rome than the land where it 
first arose.” Mommsen, Th., History of Rome, IV, 201, 204. 

24 Compare, for instance, St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, book XIX; St. Thomas 
Aquinas, De Regimine Principum I, 2; Engelbert of Admont, De Ortu et Fine 
Romani Imperii 14; 19; Dante, De Monarchia I, 15; Dante, Divina Commedia, Inf. 
I, 58; V, 91 ff.; VII, 66; Purg. XIII, 124; XXIV, 141; Parad. XV, 145; Marsilius 
of Padua, Defensor Pacis, introd.—St. Augustine’s yearning for universal peace and 
order had its historical motivation in the disastrous political and social upheavals 
brought about by the migration of the Germanic tribes; while the quest for peace 
expressed by the later authors refers to the endless struggle for supremacy between 
the Pope and the German Emperors. 

25 We have pointed out already that Cicero’s philosophical writings are based 
on Greek sources. As regards their content, the De Re Publica and De Legibus are 
strongly influenced by Panaetius, Polybius, Posidonius (the dream of Scipio), 
Antiochus of Ascalon, and perhaps Dicaearchus. The Paradoza contain well known 
Stoie dicta. Besides other minor sources the Consolatio rests predominantly on 
Crantor’s repli révOovs. The Hortensius goes back to Aristotle’s lost dialogue 
mporperrixds , and perhaps to Posidonius, who himself made use of this Aristotelian 
dialogue. The Academica (Priora as well as Posteriora) are based on Antiochus 
of Asealon and Philo of Larissa, and perhaps on Clitomachus. The De Finibus is 
under the influence of Antiochus of Asealon and (book I and III) some later Stoic 
and Epicurean. The Tusculana, book I, borrows from Posidonius as well as 
Crantor’s repi révOovs; book II from Panaetius’ De Dolore Patiendo (compare 
Cicero, De Finibus IV, 9, 23); book III and IV mainly from Antiochus of Ascalon 
as well as Chrysippus’ @epamevrixds; book V from Posidonius’ mporpemrixol Noyou 
and Antiochus of Ascalon, who himself is under the influence of Posidonius. The 
De Natura Deorum, book I, probably goes back to Phaedrus’ (the Epicurean) epi 
GeGv, Zeno the Epicurean, Philodemus who relies on Zeno, and perhaps Philo of 
Larissa. The criticism of Epicurean theology by Cicero is prompted by his acquain- 
tance with Carneades, whom he knew through Clitomachus and Posidonius’ epi 
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justice, and hence of the whole administration of justice, is the 
moral spirit which is part and parcel of the universal (rational) 
world order.” The traditional Sophistic terminology in matters 
concerning law and justice had identified vou dixav and Géce dixacov 
(both meaning ‘‘man-made law’’), and set the two against ¢ica 
dixaov (the eternal and immutable ‘‘natural law’’). The Stoies, 
however, by virtue of their belief in the consubstantiality of man’s 
soul with the World-reason, identified moral and physical prin- 
ciples, or, to be more exact, the natural and the moral order. 
Hence to the Stoics morality was but complete harmony with the 
general natural or cosmic order. Thus voyw dixaov became equiva- 
lent to dice Sixaov, while déce dixaov retained its original meaning. 
Accordingly, the positive content of everything called moral or just 
among the Stoics appears as harmony with ‘‘nature”’ and thus, at 
the same time, as law or norm. 

In this connection, however, ‘‘nature’’ acquired a twofold mean- 
ing.”” It means, on the one hand, the eternal, immutable, and sub- 
lime order or administration in and through which everything ex- 
ists and moves, in short, the #yeuovrxdv or Ao6yos—the World-reason. 
In conformity with this meaning man’s moral and legal ‘‘essence’’ 
is his complete submission and subordination to the law of nature, 
his freely chosen obedience to the course of the universe and its 
eternal rational necessity. But since the Stoics designated this 
iyyeuovexdv OF dbyos also as the Deity, morality itself signifies obedience 
to Godhead and submission to the divine law, as well as to the 
divinely ordained purpose of the world as decreed by Providence. 





GeGv. Book II of the De Natura Deorum is based on Posidonius’ repli Oe@v, and 
perhaps Carneades and Panaetius, while book III derives its main content from 
Clitomachus. In his Cato Maior (see ibid. I, 3) Cicero makes use of the writings 
of a certain Aristo, without, however, telling us whether this Aristo is the Stoic 
philosopher from Chios (Aristo Chius) or the Peripatetic from Ceos (Aristo Cius). 
The first book of the De Divinatione is under the influence of Posidonius’ epi 
payrixns while the second book borrows from Clitomachus (who himself relies on 
Carneades) and perhaps from Panaetius repi mpovoias. In De Fato we find ele- 
ments of Panaetius, Carneades, Clitomachus, and perhaps Antiochus of Ascalon. 
The Laelius uses Theophrastus (or some of his leater commentators) and Panaetius. 
The first two books of the De Offciis rely on Panaetius and, to some extent, also on 
Posidonius, while the third book goes back to Posidonius. In addition the Stoic 
Heeato is mentioned. 

26 Cicero, De Legibus II, 14; De Re Publica II, 1. 

27 Compare Diogenes Laertius VII, 87. 
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In this manner the Stoic lex naturalis turns into the lex divina or 
lex aeterna, an equivocation which had tremendous consequences 
for the subsequent development of theories of natural law. 

In view of the Stoic conception of the universal jyeyorxdy or Aoyos 
and its consubstantiality with the human soul, any individual life 
which conforms to universal nature must, on the other hand, be 
also one which is adapted to human nature, to the essential nature 
of man. This coincidence of universal nature and individual 
human nature proposed by the Stoics constitutes in its general sig- 
nificance true and genuine Humanitas as well as that perfect reason- 
ableness which is valid in like measure for all. In its special 
meaning Humanitas proclaims that by fulfilling the commands of 
‘‘nature’’ each individual achieves the fullest unfolding of the 
innermost germ of his own individual essence. Uniting these two 
ideas, the Stoics held that the rational consistency in man’s conduct 
of life is the ideal of true wisdom. Hence the supreme task of life 
rests in man’s preservation of his complete harmony with himself 
and his essence, in the swum esse conservare according to ‘‘nature.”’ 

This we have to keep in mind when evaluating Cicero’s lex 
naturalis or lex naturae (natural law, natural rights, or natural 
justice), which signifies, as it were, the conception that every one 
and everything has a natural principle (naturalis ratio) to be in- 
ferred from the characteristics of its very essence, as well as from 
the end to which it is ordained. Moreover, from this naturalis 
ratio a moral principle can be deduced which is but a rational ap- 
peal to right reason itself and its proper use, as against the arbi- 
trariness and the emptiness of certain traditional legal or moral 
forms; in short, an appeal to concentrate on the essence or sub- 
stance of things, including man, rather than on external forms and 
symbols. In his eclectic attachment to the Stoic tradition Cicero 
held to the idea of an absolute and rational world-order which deter- 
mines also the various relations of rational beings to each other. 
‘‘True law is right reason consonant with nature, diffused among 
all men, constant and eternal.’’* He likewise insisted that, since 
the basic mandates of the cosmic \éyos must be innate in all men 
equally, these mandates are consonant with man’s instinct of self- 
preservation as well as his interest in ‘‘ substance.’’ 

All these ideas, which culminated in the conception of a rational 
‘‘law of life,’’ mainly through the efforts of Cicero became the 


28 Cicero, De Re Publica III, 22; also Lactantius, Institutiones Divinae VI, 8. 
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formative principles of Roman jurisprudence. Hence Roman 
jurisprudence of the post-Ciceronian period, the divinarum atque 
humanarum rerum notitia,” is equally the product of certain prin- 
ciples of ‘‘general nature’’ above human caprice and the changes 
of historical life, and of historical evolution and the manner in 
which these principles assert themselves in this way of life and in 
the natural unfolding of human nature. In this fashion the basic 
principles of nature, the ‘‘natural right and just,’’ which become 
manifest and operative in the various forms and multiple struc- 
tures of natural life, are also closely interwoven with the historical 
and historically developed institutions of the positive law. 

Cicero’s reference to dice dSixacov Or vouw dSixarov (vduos in the sense 
of an abiding natural moral law) is but a philosophical restatement 
of the traditional ethico-social polity underlying the classical con- 
ception of law, right, and justice; which is, to maintain the existing 
social status quo. Thus his ‘‘first principle’’ of (natural) justice, 
and hence the dominant end of law in general, is the strictly defined 
and delimited practice of respect for man’s rights ‘‘in substance,”’ 
either inherent in man according to his essence, or acquired by him 
within the existing social order. This conception is most emphati- 
eally brought out in Cicero’s pronouncement that justice is but 
‘‘that habit of the mind (habitus animi) which . . . renders to 
every one his dignity.’’*® For the basic formula of all true justice 
consists in permitting every one to hold his own;™ a formula, that 
is, which according to ancient tradition constitutes the cardinal 
principle of every legal system or juristic theory aiming at the 
harmonious and peaceful preservation of the existing social struc- 
ture in the interest of lasting peace and order. 

Ulpian in his Regularum Libri Septem (book I, lex 10) gives 
juristic expression to this same idea by authoritatively coining the 

2° Ulpian 1, I Regularum; Digest I, 1, 10, 2; Institutes I, 1, 1—This Roman 
definition of jurisprudence is but a restatement of the Stoic definition of wisdom 
(codia), the xatadnis Oeiwy xal dvOpwrivwv rpaypyatwv. Compare Diels, H., 
Dozogr. Gr. 273; 602; Arnim, H., Stoic. Vet. Frag. II, nos. 35; 36; Seneca, Epist. 
89, 4; Cicero, Tuscul. V, 3, 7; De Fin. II, 2; Aristobulus (in: Eusebius, Praepar. 
Evang. XIII, 12, 12); Albinus, Didascal. 1. 

8° Rhetorica (also called De Inventione) II, 160. Compare De Finibus V, 23: 
“l justitia dicitur] . . . quae animi affectio suum cuique tribuens.”. Ad Herennium 
(authorship doubtful) III, 3: “Justitia est aequitas, jus cuique tribuens pro dig- 


nitate cuiusque.” 
31 Cicero, De O fficiis II, 22, 78. Compare ibid. I, 7; De Re Publica III, 9. 
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classical formula that ‘‘justice is the set and constant purpose 
which gives to every one his own’’—a statement which later was 
prominently incorporated in the Institutes and Digest (or Pan- 
dects),* thus becoming a fundamental jural ‘‘directive’’ for cen- 
turies to come. Ulpian’s definition of justice, with the exigencies 
of the Roman jurisconsult taken into account, in the main but trans- 
lates into Roman legal terminology the essentially Stoic language 
of Cicero’s statements. Hence the habitus animi or animi aff ectio 
turns into the constans et perpetua voluntas, and the dignitas into 
jus. Ulpian’s formula is in the last analysis merely declaratory 
of two eminently important legal principles or axioms which 
Roman society, in keeping with its traditional legal polity of pre- 
serving the existing social status quo, had long before recognized 
as lying at the very bottom of law and the administration of jus- 
tice, as well as at the basis of any legal order in general: namely, 
that certain things belong to the essence of every individual, and 
that justice consists in rendering him these things through refus- 
ing to interfere with his having and using them within certain rigor- 
ously defined limits. The importance the Romans attached to this 
principle of giving to every one his own, that is, of respecting the 
inherent and acquired rights of each individual in order to secure 
the general interest ‘‘in substance,’’ may be gathered from the fact 
that this self-same formula appears twice verbatim in the first 
book, lex 10 of Ulpian’s Libri Regularum Septem as well as in the 
first book, first title of the Institutes and the Digest, where it is re- 
ferred to again as one of the three fundamental precepts of law 
and right.” 

The idea of preserving peace and order by maintaining the 
established secular social status quo through law and the proper 
administration of justice, that is, through giving to every one his 
own, found its first authoritative expression in the Christian world 
in Christ’s famous dictum that one should ‘‘render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s”’ (Matt. 22: 21; Mark 12: 17; Luke 20: 
25).* It soon appears again in the many and insistent exhorta- 
tions of St. Peter (1 Peter 2: 13 ff.; 3: 1 ff.) and St. Paul (Ephes. 5: 

82 Institutes I, 1, pr.; Digest I, 1, 1, 2. 

38 Institutes I, 1, 3; Digest I, 1, 1, 12: “The precepts of law and right are: to 


live honorably ; not to injure another; to give to every one his own.” 
84 Compare also Matt. 7: 12. “. . . whatever ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even so to them.” 
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22 ff.; 6: 1 ff.),*° in which the two Apostles exhort the members of 
the newly established Church to comply with their secular tasks and 
duties in the very class and station in which they find themselves 
placed** by the divinely ordained universal order of things.” And 
if Tertullian insists that the Roman Empire constitutes the only 
effective secular institution capable of preventing the total col- 
lapse of the secular cultural order, and that therefore the Chris- 
tians should fully and energetically participate in the various tasks 
and offices of the Empire, thus contributing to its survival ;* if 
Origen praises the universal Roman imperium, because it paved 
the way for the universal Church of Christ ;** and if Eusebius of 
Caesarea declares the Roman Empire the true guardian of uni- 
versal peace on earth, supplanting a common war of all against 
all*°-—these statements must be understood in the light of a deeply 
rooted faith in the efficacy of the Pax Romana, that is, in the light 
of the deeply ingrained classical tradition which abhorred civil 
strife and the overthrow of the existing social structure.“ 


85 The exhortations of St. Paul in some respects bear close resemblance to cer- 
tain passages found in Aristotle’s Politics; see, for instance, 1253 b 1 ff.; 1258 b 
39 ff. 

36 See I Corinthians 14: 33: “God is not the author of confusion.” 

87 Compare also Clement of Rome (in Epistola ad Corinthios 20-24) who, in 
line with the Apostolic exhortations, instances that peace and order, which are part 
of the divine resolve, can only be kept through the strict observance of the estab- 
lished secular laws and the maintenance of the set social and political structure. 

38 Apology 30; 32; 35. 

39 Contra Celsum II, 30; VI, 26. 

4° Demonstratio Evangelica I, 16; IX, 17, 9 ff.; Theophania II, 76; III, 1. Com- 
pare also Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses V, 24, 2. 

#1 See also Justin Martyr, 1 Apology XII, 14, who insists that through their high 
moral standards the Christians actually contribute to the maintenance of the Roman 
Empire; Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis 31-34; 37, who points out that 
the Christians are rather upholding than destroying the Empire. Since they con- 
ceive the Empire as a means to propagate their faith they are constantly praying 
and working for the survival and expansion of the Empire; Melito of Sardes (in 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. IV, 26) sees in the Roman Empire or Romanitas an act of 
divine providence, the twin brother of the Christian Church and Christianity.—Late 
admirers of the idea of the universal Roman Empire and the Pax Romana or 
Romanitas as an instrument for keeping universal peace are Jordanus of Osnabrueck 
(in De Praerogativa Romani Imperii, also called Chronica or Tractatus de Trans- 
latione Romani Imperii, chap. 1) ; Engelbert of Admont (in De Ortu et Fine Romani 
Imperii, chap. 9; De Regimine Principum II, 3, 17); Dante (in De Monarchia I, 2; 
Convivio (or Convito) IV, 3; 4). 
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The same idea is brought out by St. Ambrose of Milan, himself 
originally a jurist educated in Rome, when in his De Officiis 
Ministrorum (I, 24) he defines justice as that ‘‘which renders 
to each and every one his own.’’ For to him, as to the Roman 
jurists, the end of law consists in maintaining peace and order 
and in promoting the orderly stability of communal life. This 
end of law and justice can be achieved only if every one is given 
his own and at the same time guaranteed his own, and if in ren- 
dering to every one his own or guaranteeing him the full use of 
his own the law observes a strictly defined and clear-cut legal 
policy. By rendering to every one his own the law, however, is 
not intended to promote morality among the citizens, but rather 
to prevent or at least to repress the use of one’s own to the detri- 
ment of others. Ambrose’s De Offictis, written in 386, is of the 
greatest importance for the further development of Christian 
ethics before St. Thomas Aquinas, in its influence comparable to 
Peter Lombard’s famous Sententiae. Closely modeled after 
Cicero’s De Officitis, from which Ambrose borrowed not only the 
title as well as the general arrangement of his treatise, but also 
many of its details,“* the Ambrosian De Officitis long constituted 
what might be called the basic textbook of Christian moral doctrine. 

St. Augustine conveyed to the Christian Middle Ages the clas- 
sical legal polity of preserving the social status quo through the 
instrumentality of the law and the administration of justice; that 
is, he bequeathed the traditional idea of maintaining peace and 
order among men by preserving and strengthening the secular 
order, both cultural and social, in which every human being finds 
himself placed. St. Augustine very likely drew directly upon St. 
Ambrose and upon the homilies of St. John Chrysostom; and he 
undoubtedly reflects also his rather intimate familiarity with the 
philosophical works of Cicero. He may possibly have been ac- 
quainted with some of the legal writings of the Roman jurists— 
Gaius, Papinianus, Ulpian, Paulus, and Modestinus have been sug- 
gested. Whatever his ultimate sources, it was the privilege of St. 
Augustine, by virtue of his eminence as an ecclesiastical authority, 
to give to the Middle Ages this basic Graeco-Roman notion as to 

«2 St. Ambrose’s treatise is an interesting blend of Christian and Stoic prin- 
ciples, although in some respects its spirit is actually reminiscent of ancient Hebrew 


wisdom. It marks perhaps one of the most effective steps in the reception of Stoic 
and Alexandrian-Hellenistic (Philo) ethical ideas into Christian moral doctrine. 
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the proper end of law and justice, viz., the Roman conception of 
the legal order and the administration of justice. And since the 
Christian doctrine, which proclaimed the divine ordination of man, 
held to the belief that each and every individual is essentially the 
holy vessel of an immortal soul destined to an everlasting life of 
heavenly beatitude, the classical Roman idea of giving to every 
one his own gained an even deeper significance during the Middle 
Ages than it had before. 

The most fundamental and far-reaching contribution of St. 
Augustine to the history of legal philosophy must be sought in his 
basic reformulation of the impersonal supreme cosmic reason or 
natural order of the Stoics; in his successful undertaking to ground 
this universal order or administration of all that exists and moves 
exclusively in the personal will and intellect of God.** Hence his 
lex aeterna—the immutable and eternal physical as well as moral 
order or government of all things created—is the distinct ‘‘ ratio 
divina vel voluntas Dei, ordinem naturalem conservari jubens, 
perturbari vetans.’’** This Augustinian lex aeterna, which on a 
strictly theistic basis re-emphasized the necessity of maintaining 
the existing divinely ordained order of things, for centuries served 
as the foundation for the whole development of natural law theo- 
ries, shaping, as it were, the very pattern of St. Thomas’ doctrine 
of law and justice.“ 

The lex aeterna, however, is to St. Augustine more than a 
mere directive; being the very order inherent in everything and 
grounded in the very essence of the Godhead,“ it is at the same 
time part and parcel of the substance of all things created. Now 
everything that is ‘‘orderly’’ in the sense of the divine universal 
administration of all things constitutes at once a ‘‘good’’; and 
that which is ‘‘most orderly’’ the ‘‘highest good.’’ And since 
God’s essence is the bonum omnis boni and, therefore, also the lex 
aeterna, the order of orders—the full comprehension of and cling- 
ing to this summum bonum and the perfect order it bespeaks, 
becomes the prime prerequisite for our understanding of what is 

*8 Compare De Diversis Quaestionibus 79, 1; Psalm 36, serm. 3; De Libero 
Arbitrio I, 6, 15. 

** Contra Faustum XXII, 27. 


“5 Compare, for instance, Summa Theologica I, II, quaest. 91; quaest. 93. 
46 See De Diversis Quaestionibus 53, 2. 
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good and true, right and just.*’ Thus the ultimate moral signifi- 
cance of all our actions has its absolute criterion in their determina- 
tion by this eternal and unchangeable order,** in our acceptance 
of and submission to this order. 

The lex naturalis (moralis) of St. Augustine is man’s con- 
scious participation in the lex aeterna, his submission to the uni- 
versal orderliness. It is, so to speak, the subjective moral apriori, 
while the lex aeterna remains the objective moral apriori. Of the 
lex aeterna there is in or imprinted on the soul of man the lex 
naturalis, ‘‘in order that all men in the way of established life and 
within the scheme of secular morals may serve as images of the 
[eternal] administration of all things’’*® as expressed in the lex 
aeterna. Thus we are able to appreciate the fact that St. Augustine 
grounds his notion of what is right and just in the abiding natural 
order of things. In accordance with this elementary viewpoint 
he also calls his lex naturalis that law which is just, in order that 
everything may be orderly (ut omnia sint ordinatissima).” The 
observance and affirmation of the existing natural order, of the 
divinely ordained and supported moral as well as social status quo, 
remain the essence of the Augustinian concept of secular law and 
justice, and, therefore, of the very end of law and justice itself.” 
That this is so is evinced by his statement that justice is but a 
**habit of the soul which imparts to every one his own.’’* Justice 
itself ‘‘proceeds from nature,’’ from the very essence as well as 
order of all things. And nature ‘‘is law, that is, a law which is not 
the product of man’s personal opinion, but rather something im- 
planted in man by a certain innate power.’’* If, on the other hand, 

** Compare De Trinitate VIII, 3; XIV, 15, 2; De Vera Religione II, 21; De 
Libero Arbitrio II, 9, 26. 

*8 Compare, for instance, Confessiones XI, 10.—See also the anonymous Cod. 
Borgh. 139 (saec. XIII) in the Vat. Lib., quaestio I: “An sit lex aeterna?” the author 
of which relies entirely on St. Augustine. 

*° De Diversis Quaestionibus 53, 2.—It is quite possible that this idea of St. 
Augustine’s was inspired by Romans 2: 14-15: “For when the Gentiles . . . by 
nature do the things contained in the law . . . written in their hearts.” 

5° De Libero Arbitrio I, 6, 15. Compare also Psalm 145, serm. 5. 

51 $t. Augustine distinguishes between law and justice in the juristic senses of 
the terms (jus quod justum est). Law, according to him, makes it possible that every 
one receives his own, while justice is concerned with every one’s right to make full 
use of his own. 

52 De Diversis Quaestionibus 31. See also De Civitate Dei XIX, 21: “Justitia 


est virtus quae sua cuique distribuit.” 
58 De Diversis Quaestionibus 31.—Conversely, injustice, like all sin, is the lack 
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St. Augustine declares the rule to ‘‘do nothing unto another you 
would not have done unto yourself’’ to be the content of natural 
law and natural justice’*—then this second principle of justice 
expresses essentially the same idea: namely, to give and guaran- 
tee to every one his own so that the natural order and the existing 
moral and social status quo may be preserved. 

These are fundamentally the very same ideas underlying the 
notion of the Pax Romana, the holy peace which is to St. Augustine 
the ‘‘ pax omnium rerum tranquillitas ordinis.’’* For this Pax not 
only renders to every one his own according to his essence, but also 
assigns to every one his proper and permanent station and level 
within a static and hence peaceful universal order. For according 
to St. Augustine, ‘‘ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique 
loca tribuens dispositio.’”** Only under the protective shield of a 
stable legal order which acknowledges that certain things belong 
to the essence of man, and that justice consists in rendering him 
these things within certain strictly defined limits, can the City of 
God really flourish.*’ For in order successfully to fulfill its mis- 
sion on earth the Church always needs the protection of the uni- 
versal Pax—a Pax which is but the harmonious maintenance of the 
social status quo. Conversely, since it is the task of the secular 
state to serve the natural desire of man for peace and order, the 
state has to prevent the disturbance of the existing social order 
by enforcing the preservation of the existing social structure.” 
Through St. Augustine more than through anyone else the idea of 
the Pax Romana became one of the truly great legacies of the 
ancient world, and thenceforth a basic element of the legal and 








of proper concord in the relations of different men or things to each other, as well 
as in man’s relationship to God and the divinely ordained universal order. 

54 De Ordine II, 2, 25; Epistola 157, 3, 15 (in Migne, P.L., vol..44). Compare 
also Psalm 118, serm. 25, 4; De Doctrina Christiana III, 14, 22. 

55 De Civitate Dei XIX, 13. 

56 Thid. 

57 Tbid., XIX, 12 ff.; XIX, 16 ff. 

58 Ibid., XIX, 21; De Doctrina Christiana II, 25; II, 39; Epistola 153, 6, 16 (in 
Migne, P.L., vol. 44).—Compare, in this connection, Aristotle, Politics 1280 a 3 ff.: 
“Nor does the State take care that the citizens . . . do no wrong or wickedness at 
all, but only that they do no injustice to one another.” It should be noted, however, 
that this particular passage must be ascribed to Lyecophron (the follower of Democ- 
ritus) rather than to Aristotle, as the very context shows in which this statement is 
found. 
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political thinking of the Middle Ages; it became, in fact, that one 
universal secular tie which was expected to keep together the 
Christian ecumene.” 

St. Augustine’s definition of justice as that habit or virtue 
which imparts to every one his own found its way into the Liber 
Sententiarum ex Operibus S. Augustinit Delibatarum of Prosper 
of Aquitania (written in 450), the first compilation of sententiae in 
the Christian Western World. But even more important for the 
uninterrupted continuity of the classical lego-philosophical tradi- 
tion are the Origines or Etymologiae of Isidore of Seville (died in 
636). In their effort to transmit to posterity the whole body of 
theological and secular learning of the past the Etymologiae, which 
carry all the earmarks of a compilation of encyclopedic excerpts, 
had a lasting and most profound effect upon the intellectual life and 
development of the Middle Ages and the medieval mind in gen- 
eral. Hence Isidore’s statement that ‘‘a man is said to be just 
because he respects the rights of another,’ must be evaluated in 
the light not so much of the past tradition as of the great impor- 
tance his works, and particularly of the influence which this 
dictum had upon succeeding ages. The Augustinian tradition 
in matters concerning law and justice as well as the administration 
of justice and the end of law remained dominant during the cen- 
turies preceding St. Thomas Aquinas.* Thus Peter Lombard,” 

5° See De Civitate Dei, heading of the 13th chapter of the XIXth book: “Of that 
universal peace which no disturbances can seclude from the law of nature. . . .” 

®° This encyclopedia of Isidore (20 volumes) was not only referred to again 
and again by mediaeval scholars and theologians in the various glosses, sententiae, 
disputationes, disquisitiones, and quodlibeta, but actually became, owing to Isidore’s 
lucid presentation of the seven liberal arts, the authority for the whole secular school 
system of the earlier Middle Ages (trivium and quadrivium). It should be noted, 
however, that Clement of Alexandria (in Stromata VI, 80, 1-5) is really the first 
to propose the trivium and quadrivium. See also Cassiodorus, Institutiones Divi- 
narum et Saecularium Lectionum II, and Martianus Capella, De Nuptiis Mercuri 
et Philologiae. 

81 Etymologiae V, 10. 

62 Compare, among others, St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica II, Ul, 
quaest. 57, art. 1; art. 3; quaest. 58, art. 1—In his Decretum Gratian uses many legal 
concepts, definitions, and ideas which he borrowed from Isidore’s Etymologiae, as 
did Rufinus, Gratian’s first and most important or influential commentator. See 
Singer, H., Die Summa Decretorum des Magister Rufinus. 

63 Compare, in general, Grabmann, M., “Das Naturrecht der Scholastik von 
Gratian bis Thomas von Aquino,” in Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 
XVI (1922/23), 12 ff. 

*4 TIT Sententiae, dist. 37, chap. 4-6. 
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Peter of Blois, and Anselm of Laon® as well as the Parisian sum- 
mists Martinus de Fugeriis, Martinus of Cremona, Peter of Capua, 
Simon of Tournai, and Praepositinus of Cremona® really do little 
more than restate the basic views of St. Augustine, as do also 
Petrus Cantor, Robert of Courcon, Guido of Orchelles,” Stephen 
of Langton,® William of Auxerre,” Roland of Cremona,” Johannes 
of Treviso," Alexander of Hales,” Bonaventura,” and Matthew 
of Aquasparta.™ 

As regards the problems of law, justice, and the end of law 
there are predominantly three basic ideas which St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in conformity with the traditional legal polity of main- 
taining the social status quo, took over from his predecessors in 
order to incorporate them into his Summa Theologica: (a) the lex 
aeterna; (b) the lex naturalis (moralis)” and its relationship to 


65 Compare Bliemetzrieder, P., “Anselm’s von Laon systematische Sentenzen,” 
in Beitriéige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, ed. Baeumker, Cl., 
XVIII, 14. 

66 See, in general, Grabmann, M., Die Geschichte der Scholastischen Methode, II, 
501 ff—Praepositinus, together with William of Auxerre, is repeatedly quoted by 
St. Thomas. 

87 See ibid., 476 ff. 

68 In Cod. Bibl. Nat. Lat. 14 556, Paris, fol. 171r ff. 

6° See Summa Aurea (edit. Reynault), fol. 169r—171r. 

7° In Bibl. Mazarine, Paris, Cod. 795. 

71 Cod. Vat. Lat. 1187, which is mostly a collection of excerpts from William 
of Auxerre. 

72 Summa Universae Theologiae II, II, 40 ff. 

78 Commentarii in Quattuor Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, sent. IV, dist. 
33, art. 1, quaest. 2 ff. 

74 See note 77 infra.—It is commonly accepted that early Germanic tribal law 
and custom between the fifth and the tenth century was racial rather than territorial 
in its scope (see, for instance, Brie, S., Die Lehre vom Gewohnheitsrecht, I, sections 
27-32). Under such a system of “personal laws” which permitted any racial group 
within the state to employ its own customary rules (compare Brunner, H., Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte, 2d edit., I, 384), it was possible for the Roman law to survive 
and later to form part of the official local law of the district, after the Germanic 
tribes had become stabilized and their law had become territorial. But for this 
curious phenomenon the Roman law would hardly have persisted, and in conse- 
quence the renaissance of Roman law during the 11th and 12th centuries might never 
have come about. See in general Conrat, M., Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur 
des Rimischen Rechts im friihen Mittelalter. 

*° The scholastic thinkers preferred the use of the term lex naturalis to that 
of jus naturale or jus naturae, which latter became a standard commonplace among 
the secular writers during the 16th and 17th centuries. To the schoolmen law (lex) 
is always consonant with duty in the moral sense of the term. Thus St. Thomas 
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the lex aeterna; and (c) the notion that justice is fundamentally 
but the set and constant purpose to give to every one his own. 

The lex aeterna of St. Thomas is the divinely ordained, abso- 
lute, eternal, and wise order and government of the whole universe. 
Everything that exists or moves does so by this sublime adminis- 
tration, which directs everything to its proper end according to its 
essence. This absolute government of all things through the divine 
intellect has the nature of a law. And since the divine intellect 
itself cannot be subject to time or change, but must be eternal and 
immutable, the law by which God governs the universe must also 
be eternal and immutable.” This absolute administration of every- 
thing is, in the final analysis, but the divine intellect or infinite 
wisdom of God.” 

All men, some more, and some less, know the lex aeterna. For 
God has implanted in the soul of man the principles of proper 
action ;* or, as Alexander of Hales put it,”* the lex aeterna is that 





(Summa Theologica I, II, quaest. 90, art. 1) states that “lez is derived from legare 
. + » » because it binds one to act.” Compare also Suarez, F., De Legibus ac Deo 
Legislatore II, chap. 6, 5 ff.; Christian Wolff (in Jus Naturae Methodo Scientifico 
Pertractatum I, proleg. 3, note: “Ius autem naturae, quando pars Philosophiae 
dicitur ... , systema legum naturalium est.” Thomas Hobbes seems to be fully 
aware of the implications of the scholastic preference for the term lex when (in 
De Cive XIV, 13) he states that “lex enim vinculum est, jus libertas.”—It should be 
remembered, however, that St. Thomas’ etymology of the term lez is quite untenable; 
for lex is derived from legere, while ius denotes a relational term (iungere). 

76 Summa Theologica I, Il, quaest. 91, art. 1. 

7? Ibid. quaest. 93, art. 1—It should be noted here that St. Thomas does not call 
his lex aeterna the divine reason as well as the will of God, as did St. Augustine. 
While recognizing the reality of the divine will, St. Thomas in general regards it 
merely as a necessary consequence of the divine intellect, as determined by the latter 
in all its acts and contents. For only the contents of God’s intellect may become the 
object of God’s will. There are sufficient grounds to suspect that the basic position 
of St. Thomas in this matter has been influenced by the so-called “extreme intel- 
lectualism” of Averroes and the “Arabic Aristotelians,” who excluded the faculty 
of the will from the essence of the Supreme and Most Perfect Being, and who stated, 
in accordance with the Aristotelian model, that every volitional act presupposes a 
want and, therefore, a state of imperfection, something unthinkable in the Supreme 
Being. 

78 Ibid. quaest. 91, art. 2. 

7? Summa Universae Theologiae II, II, 42.—This idea, which originated with 
St. Augustine and which may go back to Romans 2: 14-15 (compare notes 42 and 
47 supra), is also found in Matthew of Aquasparta (in Bibliotheca Communale 
[Assisi], Cod. 159 (saec. XIII/XIV), fol. 216r ff., especially 244r: “. . . que sunt 
regule quedam immutabiles indelebiter inscripte in mente cuiuslibet”) and Albertus 
Magnus (in Archive of the City of Cologne B G f 179, fol. 168r; 173r). 
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eternal seal which always leaves its marked imprint on man’s soul. 
Now this very imprint, according to St. Thomas, constitutes man’s 
partaking of the lex aeterna, a participation which is called the lex 
naturalis. It is by virtue of this partaking that we are aware of 
the basic principles of right and justice within ourselves.*° Hence 
the lex naturalis of St. Thomas is, in the end, declaratory of the 
lex aeterna. The most fundamental and first and at the same time 
undemonstrable and self-evident principle of the lex naturalis is 
‘‘that good is to be done . . . and evil to be avoided.’ All other 
precepts of the lex naturalis are based upon this cardinal principle, 
from which subsequently are derived ‘‘certain most general norms 
known to all men,’ namely, the so-called primary natural law. 
This primary natural law remains valid for all times and places, 
and is therefore not subject to change. Neither through wicked- 
ness nor ignorance can it ever be blotted out from the hearts of 
men.** Besides these primary principles, ‘‘there belong to the 
lex naturalis certain secondary and more detailed precepts, which 
are, as it were, conclusions following closely from these primary 
principles,’ conclusions which constitute the secondary natural 
law of St. Thomas.* 

Law, according to St. Thomas, is an expression of what is right 
and just; and right and just action toward another person should 
be based on the principle of equality before God.** Now this 
equality is itself determined by the variety in human nature as 
well as by the different stations men hold in this way of estab- 
lished life. Hence the natural right and just is that which by its 
very nature is adjusted to or commensurate with the particular 
status of every person within the multiple stratifications of the 
one set order of earthly affairs.** Thus what is every one’s 
‘‘own’’ is but that which is due to every one according to the 
equality of proportion determined by the place, level, or class 
in which every one finds himself put within the scheme of an all- 

80 Summa Theologica I, II, quaest. 91, art. 3; quaest. 90, art. 2; quaest, 94, art. 1. 

81 Thid. quaest. 94, art. 2; quaest. 91, art. 1. 

82 Tbid. quaest. 94, art. 6; quaest. 91, art. 1. 

83 Tbid. quaest. 91, art. 3; quaest. 94, art. 5. 

84 Tbid. quaest. 94, art. 6. 

85 Ibid, quaest. 94, art. 4; art. 5; compare quaest. 91, art. 3. 


86 Jbid. II, II, quaest. 57, art. 2; art. 4; quaest. 80. 
87 Ibid. quaest. 57, art. 2; art. 3; compare also ibid, art. 4. 
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permeating social order.** In conformity with these social ideas 
St. Thomas calls justice ‘‘a habit whereby a man gives to every 
one his own by a constant and perpetual will.’’** For ‘‘the essen- 
tial character of justice consists in giving to every one his own 
according to equality.’ And if he points out, furthermore, that 
by rendering to every one his own we do not bring any gain to those 
to whom we do what we ought to do, but merely abstain from doing 
them harm,” he only reaffirms the classical belief that the proper 
end of law and justice is to be found in the harmonious preserva- 
tion of the social status quo, in the maintenance of a static and 
hence peaceful and orderly social structure. 

Law, according to St. Thomas, must always fulfil the condition 
requisite to a thing which has a definite purpose or end. For it is 
ordained to an end, namely, to be useful to man. Now the proper 
end of law is the promotion of the common good which is always 
the true social good.” And since every person is part and parcel 
of the society to which he finds himself assigned on his proper level 
and within his class, it is impossible that this man be good unless 
he act in a manner commensurate with the common good.” Justice, 
that is, the set and constant purpose to give to every one his own, 
‘directs man in his relations with other men. . . . This takes place 
in so far as the man who serves society serves all those who are 
included in that society.’’* But he cannot serve society and the 
social good except by maintaining and strictly observing the social 
class and level to which he has been assigned by the immutable 
and eternal order of things expressed in the lex aeterna, the ulti- 
mate source of all harmonious orderliness and justice.” 

The importance of Dante’s political writings and legal views 
for the intellectual history of the Western World and its inner 
continuity must be sought especially in the fact that he embodies 

88 Tbid. quaest. 57, art. 11; quaest. 80. 

8° Tbid. quaest. 58, art. 1; compare ibid. art. 11; art. 12. 

%° Tbid. quaest. 80. 

*1 Tbid. quaest. 58, art. 4. 

%2 Tbid. quaest. 95, art. 3—Compare ibid. quaest. 90, art. 1; art. 2; art. 3; art. 4; 
quaest. 92, art. 1; quaest 95, art. 1; art. 2; quaest. 96, art. 6; ibid. II, II, quaest. 58, 
art. 5; art. 6; art. 7; art. 10. 

*3 Ibid. I, II, quaest. 92, art. 1. 

% Tbid. II, II, quaest. 58, art. 5; compare ibid. art. 6. 

*5 This social polity pursued by law and justice found notable sociological ex- 
pression in the rigidly delimited guild system of the later Middle Ages. 
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preéminently the very essence of the mediaeval mind, and at the 
same time already marks the first beginnings of a change in the 
direction of the Renaissance. Dante’s attitude towards certain 
basic problems of law and justice—an attitude which, in contrast 
to his great orthodox predecessors, is not always devoid of ambi- 
guities and inconsistencies—can be fully understood only if we 
appreciate his particular historical position. To Dante, one all- 
encompassing secular order, one universal monarchy or imperium, 
which is but the image of eternal cosmic order governing the uni- 
verse,” constitutes the sole truly effective secular remedy against 
the infirmities of human sinfulness and iniquity. For total unity, 
or as he puts it the ordinatio ad unum,” alone is synonymous with 
peace and order,” and at the same time the proper instrument of 
preserving universal justice.“ Natural justice and hence the end 
of law, according to Dante, who might perhaps be called the last 
truly great spokesman of Romanitas, consists in the classical 
Roman notion that certain things pertain to the essence of each 
individual, and that justice, therefore, consists in rendering him 
these things. ‘‘It is obvious that nature ordains everything with 
reference to everything’s qualities or essence (respectu suarum 
facultatum); which reference is the natural basis of law and 
right. ...’"%" For ‘‘sempre la confusion delle persone principio 
fu del mal delle cittade.’*** Whoever pursues the real common 
good must do so by pursuing the proper end of law,’ which is the 
harmonious and balanced preservation of the social status quo 
through the set and constant purpose of giving to every one his 
own. 

Thus the basic ideas of antiquity as to the ultimate function 
and end of law and justice as well as the administration of justice 
were fully accepted by the Middle Ages. By proclaiming the exist- 


°6 De Monarchia III, 16; also I, 15. 

%7 Ibid. III, 2. Compare also Divina Commedia, Parad. VIII, 112 ff. 

°8 De Monarchia I, 3. 

*° Compare St. Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum I, 3. 

100 De Monarchia I, 12. 

101 Tbid. II, 7. 

102 Divina Commedia, Parad. XVI, 67——Compare also Plato, Republic 434 B: 
“. .. this interchange and meddling of one with another is the ruin of the state. 
... Any... change of one [class] into another is the greatest harm which may 
befall the state.” 
108 Convivio (or Convito) IV, 9. 
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ing natural, moral, and social order a divinely ordained and 
supervised administration grounded in God’s infinite wisdom and 
directed by His very will, the mediaeval thinkers essentially pro- 
fessed a theological version of the traditional lego-philosophical 
view that law and justice have as their true purpose the har- 
monious preservation of the social status quo in the interest of 
common peace and order. This intellectual continuity with the 
Greek and Hellenistic-Roman legal world is thoroughly in line with 
the pronounced objectives of the Middle Ages. The Middle Ages, 
in the main, begin with the determined subordination of all secular 
knowledge or ideas handed down by the authorities of the past to 
the supreme ends of the new faith. The great intellectual achieve- 
ments of the Graeco-Roman world are at first considered but feeble 
and contemptible efforts of mere reason to express in abstract 
thought that which the faithful, through supernatural revelation, 
already fully possess in feeling and conviction. 

But soon the joy in intelligent and balanced knowledge as well 
as the realization that faith and belief could but gain additional 
strength through the support of extra-theological wisdom made 
themselves felt, at first rather timorously, then with ever-increas- 
ing force and self-assurance. The spiritual education of the West- 
ern peoples, which the Middle Ages undertook, had for its starting- 
point the Church doctrine, and for its final goal the development 
of an all-encompassing intelligent and balanced outlook on all 
matters concerning total life. In this fashion the intellectual 
civilization of Greece and Rome was handed down to the modern 
world, together with the verdicts of the great sages of antiquity, 
who, for the Middle Ages, had contributed something to sane knowl- 
edge, and who therefore in secular matters became accepted au- 
thorities to be referred to and relied upon as witnesses of the truth 
eternal. Mediaeval thought in its entirety is unthinkable without 
the contribution of this ancient tradition. The reception of this 
tradition, however, did not come about suddenly, but rather in what 
at times seems to be systematically planned didactic steps which 
haltingly advance through the successive addition and incorpora- 
tion of ancient materials of secular culture and knowledge. It is 
this process of receiving, reshaping, amplifying, and commuting 
the intellectual world of antiquity and its scientific conceptions 
which gave form and substance to the mediaeval mind. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 




















THE EVOLUTIONISM AND PRAGMATICISM OF PEIRCE* 
By Pau P. Wiener 


‘*Peirce lived when the idea of evolution was uppermost in the 
mind of his generation. He applied it everywhere,’’ John Dewey 
has told us in his review of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders 
Peirce. But Dewey has not told how variously the idea of evolution 
was interpreted in Peirce’s time by Darwinians, Lamarckians, 
catastrophists, Spencerians, and Hegelians, nor how Peirce’s own 
form of evolutionism was related to his pragmaticism. Peirce 
never finished any of a dozen or more grand projects intended to 
be systematic accounts of the logical foundations of the sciences, 
of the history of thought, and of a scientific metaphysics or cos- 
mology. But the positive results he did achieve are still important 
for the logic and methodology of the exact sciences, the history of 
ideas, and philosophy. His many-idea’d speculations, though not 
as consistent as might have been expected from a rigorous logician, 
were stimulating enough to have led his lifelong friend, William 
James, to confer on Peirce the credit of originating pragmatism, 
albeit through a confusion on James’s part of names, dates, and 
ideas.2, Whereas James saw in evolution the basis of a new psy- 

* This essay is a sequel to “Peirce’s Metaphysical Club and the Genesis of 
Pragmatism,” which appeared in this Journal, VII (April, 1946), and is part of 
a study of evolutionism and pragmatism in American philosophy, made possible 
by a research grant of The American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. I am 
grateful to Professors C. I. Lewis and R. B. Perry of Harvard University for their 
permission to utilize the unpublished Peirce MSS. at Harvard. To Professor Arthur 
0. Lovejoy, who has stimulated and guided me in the whole plan and prosecution 
of this study in an invaluable way, I owe more than this note of acknowledgment and 
thanks can express. I assume full responsibility for any errors of fact or of 
interpretation. 

1 New Republic (Feb. 3, 1937), 416. John Dewey had previously written an 
account of Peirce’s and James’s versions of pragmatism in an article for the special 
American number of the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 29 (Oct., 1922), 411- 
30, translated from the French in the Supplement, “Development of American 
Pragmatism,” Studies in the History of Ideas, II (1925), 351-77. Dewey there 
properly indicates the European background of Peirce’s thought in relation to 
Kant’s critical idealism. The present essay is intended to provide more data from 
the unpublished MSS. of Peirce, which were not accessible to Dewey, concerning the 
evolution of Peirce’s peculiar variety of pragmatism. 

? Philip P. Wiener, “Peirce’s Metaphysical Club and the Genesis of Pragmatism,” 
in the previous issue of this Journal, VII (April, 1946), 219-34. 
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chology, Peirce conceived it as ‘‘the cosmic growth of concrete 
reasonableness,’’ to be understood by means of his own newly 
furbished logical concepts. 

I shall not even attempt to draw a map of the intricate labyrinth 
of Peirce’s philosophy. My more limited aim is to trace in Peirce’s 
intellectual history the réle of the idea of ‘‘evolution’’—or rather, 
of the several ideas connected in his mind with that term—which 
may serve as an Ariadne’s thread to certain features of his phi- 
losophy, especially to his theory of scientific method (including his 
‘*pragmaticism’’) and to his evolutionary cosmology. My plan of 
exposition has two subdivisions: (A) Peirce’s early preconcep- 
tions, chronologically or logically prior, in his own mind, to his 
‘‘evolutionary’’ logic and cosmology; (B) Peirce’s post-Darwinian 
generalization of biological evolution and his extension of its gen- 
eralized elements to an evolutionary logic and cosmology (includ- 
ing a novel conception of the evolution of the laws of nature). The 
conclusions of (A), reached by Peirce before he became preoc- 
cupied with the idea of evolution, were the results of his intensive 
studies in formal logic, semiotic, mathematics, physical sciences 
(photometry, metrology, etc.), and the critical history of meta- 
physics, particularly the scholastic realism of Duns Scotus and the 
transcendental method of Kant; these pre-evolutionary studies 
throw light on Peirce’s sceptical attitude toward Darwinian evolu- 
tion in his logical and cosmological generalizations of evolution to 
be examined in (B). 


A. Perror’s Earty PamosopHicaL PRECONCEPTIONS 


When Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared in the United States 
towards the end of 1859, Peirce was twenty years old, just out of 
Harvard, and surveying ‘‘in the wilds of Louisiana.’’ He was also 
thinking and writing notes on problems left in his mind by certain 
discussions at Cambridge with his father, Henry James and his 
son William, Chauncey Wright, and Frank Abbot (Peirce’s class- 
mate), about Kant’s transcendental logic, especially the question 
whether it really disposed of a science of cosmology or meta- 
physics. By correspondence he had heard of the stir that Darwin’s 
work was creating, and of the part played by Chauncey Wright, 
who held that Darwin’s empiricism was in line with the British 
tradition (Hobbes, Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill) so dear to 
Wright and so influential in New England. He remembered vividly 
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the acuteness and unacademic independence of Wright’s mind in 
philosophic conversation among the leading lights of Cambridge, at 
the Lowells’ or the Jameses’. Four years before the Origin of 
Species, Mill’s Examination of the Philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton (1855) had turned Wright from the metaphysics of the 
Scottish Kantian to the sensationalistic empiricism of the great 
English liberal; and now Wright saw, in the detailed manner in 
which Darwin had discovered and demonstrated his theory of 
natural selection, a vindication of Mill’s non-metaphysical, piece- 
meal, pluralistic logic. But the logician and metaphysician in 
Charles Peirce, son of Harvard’s most famous mathematician, 
could not concur with Wright in holding that Darwin’s theory of 
evolution was in line with the sensationalistic nominalism of Mill. 
Peirce puzzled Wright by arguing that Darwinian evolutionism, 
because of its positive adherence to ‘‘living fact,’’ was bound to 
destroy the mechanical associationism of Mill’s mental chemistry, 
based on a nominalistic metaphysics rooted in Ockhamism, which 
Peirce considered the source of the chief errors of modern 
philosophy. 

Now we know approximately what Peirce was thinking about 
just before and after 1859 from the fortunate fact of his having 
written at this time, with the exact dates, a score or more of short 
notes and essays.’ A glance at the following titles will show why 
he was bound to be affected by the Origin of Species in a way 
different from Wright. 

The first two are college exercises, written when Peirce was 
eighteen : 


May 21, 1857 That the PERFECT is the Great Subject of Metaphysics 
Oct. 23, 1857 The Synonyms of the English Language Classified accord- 
ing to their meanings on a definite and stated philosophy* 


The year of Darwin’s Origin of Species is one during which 
Peirce’s unpublished notes show no less than fifteen metaphysical 
essays and memoranda, most of them connected with his close 
critical study of Kant: 

8’ Unpublished Peirce MSS, in the Harvard University Archives, Widener Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 

* Peirce’s interest in Semiotic is as early and persistent in his intellectual history 
as his interest in scientific logic. He planned a philosophical Thesaurus to supplant 
Roget’s, and contributed definitions and analyses of philosophical terms to the 
Century Dictionary and Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy. 
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May 21, 1859 That There is no Need of Transcendentalism 

May 21, 1859 Proper Domain of Metaphysics 

May 21, 1859 New Names and Symbols for Kant’s Categories® 
May 22, 1859 Of the Stages of the Category of Modality or Chance 


That Peirce’s mind was brought to the idea of chance while 
studying Kant’s categories is noteworthy because of the prime 
importance this concept later played in Peirce’s cosmology and 
logic of science. 


June 1859 Metaphysics as a Study (48 pp.) 

July 25, 1859 Comparison of our Knowledge of God and of Other Sub- 
stances 

July 25, 1859 Proposition. All unthought is thought of 

July 25, 1859 Of Realism: It is not that Realism is false; but only that 
the Realists did not advance in the spirit of the scientific age. Certainly 
our ideas are as real as our sensations. We talk of an unrealized idea. 
That idea has an existence as noumenon in our minds as certainly as its 
realization as such an existence out of our mind. They are in the same 
ease. An idea I define to be the noumenon of a conception. 

{On the other side of this sheet, Peirce wrote]: List of Horrid Things 
I am: Realist, Materialist, Transcendentalist, Idealist. 

July 27, 1859 Sir William Hamilton’s Theory of the Infinite 

Oct. 23, 1859 Two Kinds of Thinking 

Oct. 23, 1859 That we can Understand the Definition of Infinity 

Oct. 25, 1859 That Infinity is an Unconscious Idea 

Oct. 25, 1859 Why We Can Reason on the Infinite 

Oct. 25, 1859 Of Pantheism: What is the portion of the soul of which 
we are not conscious? How does it differ from other men’s souls? If con- 
sciousness is not our limit, we have no limits but are agglomerated. An- 
other man’s consciousness however is not part of me. Neither is noumenon. 
This is formal pantheism. 


This idea of a formal agglomeration of minds was later de- 
veloped (in 1868) into the conception of an ideal community of 


5 Though Peirce’s dissatisfaction with the relations among Kant’s categories is 
shared by many post-Kantians who attempted to unify them, the important differ- 
ence is that Peirce’s critique went back to the defects of Aristotle’s logic and its 
forms of judgment, and emerged with a scientifically fruitful logic of relations, 
whereas the post-Kantians (Schelling, Hegel, et alii) produced a metaphysical and 
transcendental dialectic far beyond scientific logic. Yet Peiree toward the end of 
the century considered his philosophy “Schellingism transformed in the light of 
modern physics.” (Letter to William James, Jan. 28, 1894, in R. B. Perry, The 
Thought and Character of William James, II, 415-16.) 
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minds whose investigations are destined to lead to truth. ‘‘Logic 
is rooted in the social principle.’”* 


Oct. 25, 1859 Of Objects: 1. Thing 2. Influx 3. The Unconscious’ Idea 
4, Act of Thinking 5. The Soul 


Since Peirce tells us that he did not return from Louisiana until 
early in the summer of 1860, we may assume that he was too busy 
surveying in the wilds of Louisiana to do any metaphysical writing 
for about six months after Darwin’s work appeared in the United 
States in November, 1859. 


May 30, 1860 Metaphysical Axioms and Syllogisms 

June 30, 1860 The Fundamental Distinction of Metaphysics: Thought 
and the thought-of or the thinkable and the thinkable-of 

July 1, 1860 The Keystone of this System 

July 3, 1860 The Infinite, the Type of the Perfect 

July 3, 1860 The Logical and the Psychological Treatment of Meta- 
physics: Two methods of viewing metaphysics give rise to two methods of 
treating it. One starts by drawing the conceptions from logical relations 
and thence reasoning to their place in the mind; the other starts by draw- 
ing the conceptions from the system of psychology and reasoning to their 
logical meaning. The former seems to me, if less psychologically exact, to 
be more metaphysically true in its results, and it is the method I adopt. 


This important methodological note is an early anticipation of 
Peirce’s objective or logical realism, which he identified historically 
with Duns Scotus in opposition to the nominalism and psychol- 
ogism of Ockham, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, and Wright. 


, 1860 The Rules of Logie Logically Deduced 

July 13, 1860 The Orders of Mathematical Infinity 

Aug. 6, 1860 Introductory to Metaphysics (1st draft, 4 pp.) 

Aug. 11, 1860 Same (2nd draft) 

Aug. 21, 1860 Book on ‘‘Metaphysical and Private’’: Sec. 1 On The 
Definition of Metaphysics 
, 1860 I, It, Thou 
, 1860 On Positivism 
, 1860 Kant 

6 Collected Papers of Charles S. Peirce, edited by C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss, 
vol. II, p. 398. In the editors’ decimal notation, volumes and paragraphs are num- 
bered (2.654). I shall hereafter use the abbreviation C.P. and the same decimal 
notation in my footnote references to this edition of Peirce, six volumes of which 
have been published by Harvard University Press (1934-36). 

7™“The Unconscious,” especially in Von Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious (Philosophie des Unbewussten, 1869), looms large in German metaphysics and 
psychology after Schopenhauer. Cf. W. James, Principles of Psychology (1890), 
I, 162 f. 
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Aug. 21, 1861 Another Attempt at Metaphysics 

Mar. 30, 1862 Metaphysics—Odi profanum vulgus—In our investiga- 
tions, metaphysics is to be taken as the analysis of conceptions. 

June 8, 1862 I now make out the following as irreducible conceptions: 
I, Cardinal, Secondary, Sensation, Conception, Abstraction, Metaphysical, 
Dynamical, Mathematical, Physical (10 in all). These seem to form by their 
combinations 216 others. 

Aug. 5, 1864 A Treatise of the Major Premises of the Science of 
<Nature> Finite Subjects: I will not spend one word to prove that this 
Metaphysics is theoretically essential to science, for it is not needed. But 
since it is generally thought to be an idle study, I will undertake to show 
that some of the greatest controversies of our day are at bottom questions 
of the validity of these assumptions. 





In the winter of 1866—1867, Peirce gave a series of Lowell Lec- 
tures on ‘‘The Logic of Science and Induction’’ which James 
attended but ‘‘did not understand.’* Yet a few years later he 
heard Peirce enunciate the principle of pragmatism. Now, it is 
quite unlikely that James could have understood Peirce’s principle 
when he first offered it, since it was for Peirce primarily logical, in- 
tended to clear up metaphysical issues, such as those that bothered 
him in the years he had devoted to Kant and Hamilton. About the 
time Peirce says he read his paper on ‘‘The Fixation of Belief’’ 
to the Metaphysical Club, he was engaged on his Harvard ‘‘Lec- 
tures on British Logicians’’ (1869)° and ‘‘Notes for Lectures on 
Logic’’ (1870), as well as on an elaborate review of Fraser’s 
edition of Berkeley for the North American Review (1871). In 
the latter review Peirce struck hard at nominalism and declared 
for Scotist realism or the objective reality of universals in re as 
the indispensable presupposition of all science. Chauncey Wright 
praised Peirce’s review in a note in the Nation," but of course 

5 Ralph B. Perry, Thought and Character of William James, I, 231. 

Peiree says of his studies in 1867-8: “My work became self-controlled in the 
year 1867, paper of May 14: ‘On a New List of Categories’—grown and developed 
in the intervening years. It was not until the next year I think I took up seriously 
the Logic of relations.” Letter to Cousin Jo, June 1909 (“Folder of Late Frag- 
ments,” Peiree MSS., loc. cit., Box IB 3a, p. 15). 

® Tbid., I, 229. Peirce’s nine “Lectures on British Logicians” (1869) are among 
the unpublished Peirce MSS., loc. cit., 1 B2, Box 10. Cf. R. B. Perry, op. cit., I, 321. 
In 1868, the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, founded by W. T. Harris of the St. 
Louis School of post-Kantian idealists, published four important articles of Peirce’s 
in which he attacked intuitionism and upheld a social ideal of truth. 
2° North American Review, CXIII (1871). 

11 Nation, XIII (1871), 335, 355. 
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qualified his praise of Peirce’s erudition with reservations about 
the necessity for dropping nominalism altogether as a presupposi- 
tion of science. Peirce retorted less politely with a sarcastic 
‘‘Letter to the Editor’’* about the inability of contemporaries to 
understand the true basis of science. No wonder, then, that Peirce 
and Wright did not see eye to eye on the significance of Darwin’s 
work. Peirce argued persistently that nominalists like Hume, Mill, 
and Wright have substituted the uniformity of nature for God as 
an ultimate fact. 

When asked by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
S. P. Langley, in 1901, to write a popular essay on ‘‘the idea of the 
law of nature among the contemporaries of David Hume and 
among advanced thinkers of the present day,’’ Peirce thought it 
necessary to trace Hume’s idea of laws of nature to the fourteenth- 
century nominalism of the heretic Ockham, and to maintain that 
the generality of educated men still entertained ‘‘the same Ockham- 
istic conception which was commonest in Hume’s time; for most 
men whom I meet, when they refer to such matters [as the laws of 
nature], talk the language of Mill’s Logic. In particular the ex- 
planation of prognosis most common is that it is rendered possible 
by the uniformity of nature, which is an ‘ultimate fact.’ This 
adapts itself well to the atheistic opinion which has always been 
common among Ockhamists,—more so, perhaps, about 1870 than 
at any other time.’** What people like Mill and Wright did not 
and still do not realize is the hostility between the atheistic indi- 
vidualism of Ockham and the idea of Evolution, uppermost in most 
men’s minds at the end of the nineteenth century. 

‘‘Nominalism’’ is broadly and recurrently used by Peirce to 
designate several historically affiliated but logically distinct posi- 
tions : 

(a) the denial of the existence in re of universals or abstract 

12 Tbid., 386. 

18 “Fume on Miracles and Laws of Nature” (revised by Peirce, after corre- 
spondence with Langley, to “The Laws of Nature and Hume’s Argument Against 
Miracles”) an unpublished MS. by Peirce (1901) in the files of the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, D.C. The editors of Peirce’s Collected Papers (op. cit., 
1.133, 6.522) failed to trace the MS. at Harvard’ to the revised version which Peirce 
sent to See’y Langley in 1901, not “c. 1894.” I am indebted to Mr. H. W. Dorsey 
of the Smithsonian Institution for his kind help and co-operation in tracking down 
the Peirce-Langley correspondence and Peirce MS. which will be published in a 
future issue of this Journal. 
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ideas except as general terms, signs or vocables (Roscellinus, 
William of Ockham, Hobbes, Locke, Mach) ; 

(b) the view that all general concepts and laws exist exclusively 
in the divine or human mind (Abelard, Leibniz, Berkeley, Kant, 
Hamilton, Hegel, Comte, Pearson) ; 

(c) the restriction of all human values to the individual feelings 
and desires of men (Hume, Mill, Wright, James) ; 

(d) the denial of any universal purposive laws or goals of evolu- 
tion in cosmic or human history. 

When Peirce says that in his important review in 1871 of 
Fraser’s edition of Berkeley, he ‘‘declared for realism,’’ it becomes 
clear, in the light of his other writings at about that time (1870-75), 
that in his continued attacks on nominalism, he was aiming to 
refute Wright’s defense of the agnosticism of Mill and Darwin and 
of the ethical and theological neutrality of science, as set forth later 
in Wright’s critique of the neo-Kantian speculations of ‘‘German 
Darwinism.’”* 

If Wright saw in Darwin’s work an exemplary scientific pro- 
duct of Mill’s empiricism, and eschewed all metaphysical evolu- 
tionisms, Peirce, on the other hand, questioned even the scientific 
validity of Darwin’s theory, and while admitting the empiricism 
of Darwin’s method, denied that it was in line with Mill’s em- 
piricism (which was for him ‘‘pure metaphysics’’). Peirce’s 
own preoccupation with medieval realism and neo-Kantian ideal- 
ism led him later, in 1872, to transmute evolution into a cosmology 
of ‘evolutionary love’’ which for sheer speculative audacity was a 
worthy rival of the absolutism of Schelling and Hegel. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that Peirce was less than luke- 
warm towards Darwin’s theory of natural selection as a scientific 
hypothesis. His logical spirit was no doubt ardent about the pos- 
sibility of generalizing certain elements of the pre-Darwinian as 
well as the Darwinian conceptions of organic evolution into an 
evolutionary philosophy that would rival Aristotle’s* in its aim 
of staking out the future lines of growth of all the sciences. By 
substantiating each of these statements from the texts of Peirce, 
we shall obtain a clearer picture of the peculiar admixture of the 

14“German Darwinism,” Nation, XVII (Sept. 9, 1875). 

15 C.P., 1.22: “Aristotle, . . . whose system, like all the greatest systems, was 
evolutionary.” Also ef. 1.173: “Aristotle’s philosophy .. . is but metaphysical 
evolutionism” (¢. 1897). 
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scientific and the metaphysical (or theological) strains in Peirce’s 
evolutionism. We shall thus see why Peirce’s evolutionism was 
not simply Darwin’s hypothesis of Natural Selection, but a certain 
deliberate generalization of it in Peirce’s own speculative form 
which he applied to the history, logic and metaphysics or religion 
of science. 

In the first place, Peirce regarded Darwin’s view as indicating 
only one of three equally operative modes of the evolution of or- 
ganic species: (1) Darwin’s ‘‘successively purely fortuitous and in- 
sensible variations in reproduction’’; (2) Lamarck’s mode of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, which assumes continuous, very 
minute changes due wholly to strivings or efforts of individuals in 
adapting themselves to the environment; (3) Cuvier’s and Agassiz’ 
defense of the cataclysmal mode of large abrupt adaptive changes 
in reproduction.** All three of these modes of evolution have been 
operative, according to Peirce, and (despite Weismann’s poorly 
contrived experiments), ‘‘it is probable that the last has been most 
efficient.’"" Furthermore, ‘‘it is not the sublimity of Darwin’s 
theories which makes him admired by men of science, but it is 
rather his minute, systematic, extensive, strict, scientific researches 
which have given his theories a more favorable reception—theories 
which in themselves would barely command scientific respect.’’* 
Darwin’s view does not apply to man’s ‘‘unpractical’’ interests: 


Logicality in regard to practical matters . . . is the most useful quality 
an animal can possess, and might, therefore, result from the action of natural 
selection; but outside of these, ... upon unpractical subjects, natural 
selection might occasion a fallacious tendency of thought.’® 


As late as 1893, Peirce still regarded Darwin’s theory as unworthy 
of much scientific respect: ‘‘ What I mean is that his hypothesis, 
while without dispute one of the most ingenious and pretty ever 
devised, and while argued with a wealth of knowledge, a strength 
of logic, a charm of rhetoric, and above all with a certain magnetic 

16 C.P., 1.104 (c. 1896). 

17 C.P., 1.105 (ec. 1896). 

18 (.P., 1.33 (1869). 

19 C.P., 5.366 (“The Fixation of Belief,” 1877). Peirce added a footnote to this 
passage in 1903: “Let us not, however, be cocksure that natural selection is the only 
factor of evolution; and until this momentous proposition has been much better 
proved than as yet it has been, let it not blind us to the foree [of] very sound 
reasoning.” 
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genuineness that was almost irresistible, did not appear, at first, at 
all near to being proved; and to a sober mind its case looks less 
hopeful now [1893] than it did twenty years ago; but the extra- 
ordinarily favorable reception it met with was plainly owing, in 
large measure, to its ideas being those toward which the age was 
favorably disposed, especially, because of the encouragement it 
gave to the greed-philosophy.’”° Wright would certainly have said, 
in the name of the ethical neutrality of science, that the ‘‘greed- 
philosophy’’ of those ‘‘social Darwinists’’ who tried to justify 
rugged and ruthless economic exploitation, was in no wise relevant 
to the scientific validity of Darwin’s hypothesis. 

Peirce’s preference for the Lamarckian and cataclysmic views 
was based not on the scientific evidence of biology, but on the neat 
ways in which they fitted into his metaphysical and theistic evolu- 
tionism. In order to understand historically Peirce’s attitude to 
Darwin’s work, the influence of Louis Agassiz (d. 1873) on Peirce 
should be taken into account. Agassiz’s Essay on Classification, in 
the first volume of his Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States, which regarded the forms and orders of all species 
as eternal thoughts of the Creator, owing their survival or extinc- 
tion to His Plan, Peirce greatly admired and adopted as the basis 
of his own Classification of the Sciences.” It is in a footnote to the 
latter that we find Peirce admitting that he was influenced by 
Agassiz in defending the objective reality of natural classes as 
genuine Ideas whose existence depended on a structural hierarchy 
of final causes: ‘‘I am here influenced by the Essay on Classifica- 
tion (1857) of L. Agassiz, whose pupil I was for a few months. 
This work appeared at a most inauspicious epoch.’ 

The fact that Agassiz continued to attack Darwinism in biology” 
even after its acceptance by such an eminent botanist as Asa Gray, 
friend and teacher of Chauncey Wright, did not deter Peirce from 
saying as late as 1910: 


Agassiz, in his Essay on Classification, described well—I do not say 
perfectly, but relatively, well—what a classification of animals ought to be.** 


20 O.P., 6.297; ¢. also 6.293.4 (1893). 

21 C.P., 1.203 ff. (1902). 

22 C.P., 1.205 (f.n. 1); ef. also 1.229-31 (1902). 

231. Agassiz, Methods of Study in Natural History (Boston, 1863). These 
Lowell Lectures stated more popularly the ideas of the Essay on Classification, but 
were directed against Darwin. 

24 C.P., 1.571 (1910). 
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Peirce admits that subsequent zoologists found that Agassiz’ 
classification ‘‘did not seem to be a good fit to the facts of the 
animal kingdom,’’ and then virtually gives both Agassiz’ and his 
own case away by asking: 

What wonder? It required the taxonomist to say what the idea of the 
Creator was, and the different manners in which the one idea was designed 
to be carried out. How can a creature so place himself at the point of view 
of his Creator ?*° 


However, by the time Peirce reached the end of the metaphysical 
spiral of his own evolutionism, he came fairly close to adopting the 
point of view of the Creator of this and of all possible universes. 

The historical order of Peirce’s writings, lost in the edited 
order, but recoverable from the unedited and unpublished papers, 
shows plainly that traditional metaphysical and logical problems 
and ways of thinking not only antedated his evolutionism but also 
that he fought off the Darwinism of his times and never accepted 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection as sufficient to explain organic 
or intellectual evolution. We must take into consideration Peirce’s 
own statement that he had learned little from the evolutionary 
philosophers.** Since it is sound methodological principle in in- 
tellectual history not to assume the infallibility of a thinker’s own 
memory, we have checked Peirce’s statements of the history of his 
own thought by examining the topics of the papers and projects 
he was busy at during the years 1859 to 1893, the last being the time 
when the idea of evolutionism begins to occur most frequently in his 
‘*Lectures on the History of Science.’’ 

Scant justice has been done to Peirce as a historian of ideas in 
the meagre assortment of pages selected by the editors of his Col- 
lected Papers from his unpublished contributions to the history of 
science, the history of logic, and of the nineteenth-century. These 
contributions are not merely notes but include carefully prepared 
and delivered lectures, mounting to hundreds of manuscript pages, 
e.g. twelve Lowell lectures (1893) on the History of Science from 
the time of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia to Copernicus and New- 
ton, a history of medieval logic (a course given by Peirce at Johns 
Hopkins as Lecturer in Logic [1879-84]), plans for an edition of 

25 Tbid. 

26 C.P., 1.5 (ce. 1897). Peirce refers to what he calls the “pseudo-evolutionism” 
of Spencer, because it is based on mechanical law, in 6.157 (1892). Cf. also 6.14 
(1891). 
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Petrus Peregrinus’ work On the Lodestone, nine lectures on British 
Logicians, ‘‘The Idea of a Law of Nature Among the Contem- 
poraries of David Hume and Among Advanced Thinkers of the 
Present Day’’ (title suggested by the letter of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution), Studies in Nineteenth-Century Men 
of Science, and Experiments for the Study of Comparative Biog- 
raphy (in his logic courses at Johns Hopkins). Peirce’s main 
interest in all these historical studies was the logic of methods of 
inquiry in all branches of thought. Both he and Chauncey Wright, 
whom Peirce called the ‘‘whetstone’’ of his wit and ‘‘strongest 
member’’ of the Metaphysical Club, were great admirers of Whe- 
well’s Philosophy and History of the Inductive Sciences.” 

What Wright and Peirce in 1856 admired in Whewell’s work 
was probably its union of Kantian and British empiricist concep- 
tions of scientific laws as summary and cumulative ‘‘colligations’’ 
of observations. Wright had more than once insisted that the 
methodology of the empirical sciences should be derived from the 
cumulative history of the methods by which scientific discoveries 
like Newton’s had been made. Kant had suggested, in his Doctrine 
of Method in the Critique of Pure Reason, a study of the history of 
science that would illustrate the use of the forms and categories 
posited in his architectonic of the mind. But Peirce, later probably 
under the influence of the evolutionary conception of consciousness 
which Wright had elaborated in his ‘‘ psycho-zoology’’ or ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion of Self-Consciousness’’ (1873) in response to a question of 
Darwin’s ‘‘ When may a thing be properly said to be effected by the 
mind of man?’’ applied the evolutionary approach to the whole 
field of intellectual history: 

The evolutionary theory in general throws great light upon history and 
especially upon the history of science—both its public history and the 
account of its development in an individual intellect. As great a light is 
thrown upon the theory of evolution in general by the evolution of history, 
especially that of science—whether public or private.”* 


Peirce himself tells us, forty years after Darwin’s Origin of 
Species had appeared, that during all the intervening years he had 
27 C.P., 6.604 (1893). Cf. Letters of Chauncey Wright (ed. Thayer, 1878), 


364 n., 366. 

28 C.P., 1.103 (“Lessons from the History of Science,” the last of twelve lectures 
delivered in 1892-3, all written and among the Peirce MSS.; they form a book 
planned by Peirce on The History of Science, from the Babylonians to Newton). 
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been constantly occupied with the study of methods of inquiry, and 
that the history of thought provided him with the materials for that 
study. The unpublished materials fully justify Peirce’s statement. 
While the theory of signs and the logic of relations were the chief 
products of his earliest methodological investigations, his later 
contributions to inductive logic and to the history and philosophy 
of the empirical sciences are more closely related to the impact of 
evolutionism, so that he finally maintained that ‘‘philosophy re- 
quires thorough-going evolutionism or none.’””* 

One of the effects of evolutionism, long before Darwin, was to 
make the human mind more time-conscious than it had ever been 
under the reign of Euclidean and Newtonian science. Buffon had 
been bold enough in the eighteenth century to extend the age of 
man’s life on earth from six to sixty thousand years; but soon 
after, the geologic and paleontological investigations of Lyell and 
Cuvier implied much longer stretches of time for the explanation 
of the variety of extinct as well as of living species and their habits. 
The greatest defender in scientific Germany of Darwin’s views, 
Ernst Haeckel, maintained that biologic evolution requires a dura- 
tion of time which the human intellect cannot imagine, just as as- 
tronomy since Rémer’s measurement of the velocity of light has 
introduced unimaginable distances. 


In the same way as the distances between the different planetary systems 
are not calculated by miles but by Sirius-distances, each of which comprises 
millions of miles, so the organic history of the earth must not be calculated 
by thousands of years, but by paleontological and geological periods, each 
of which comprises many thousands of years, and perhaps millions, or even 
milliards of thousands of years.*° 


Haeckel needed all the time possible in order to give his Lam- 
arckian factors of use and disuse ample opportunity to effect modi- 
fications of species into new species. Instincts he regarded as 
‘‘habits of the soul acquired by adaptation and transmitted and 
fixed by inheritance through many generations.’’”* In any case, 
this enormous extension of time led Haeckel to point out the un- 

22C.P., 6.14. That Peirce’s “thorough-going evolutionism” implied for him a 
philosophical way of getting into “personal relations with God,” appears in 6.157 
1892). 

2 Ernst Haeckel, Natural History of Creation (5th ed., trans. rev. by E. Ray 
Lankester, 1911), II, 450. 
81 Op, cit., II, 458. 
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suitability of our ordinary units of time-measurement and the rela- 
tivity of scientific units of time. The human individual’s life-span 
‘is not suitable as a standard for the measurement of geologic 
periods.’’ Other organisms have life-spans ranging from a few 
hours to five thousand years. ‘‘This comparison brings the rela- 
tive nature of all measurement of time clearly before us.’’™ 

Now relativity and temporalism do not fit into the Kantian view 
that time is an a priori form of sensory intuition and that scientific 
knowledge is absolutely conditioned by the eternal categories of the 
human mind. The relativity of knowledge and the temporal char- 
acter of existence are essential features of Peirce’s pragmatistic 
critique that the Kantian philosophy wants the notion of temporal 
development in its account of the mind. 


B. Petrce’s Post-DARWINIAN EVOLUTIONISM 


Now in order to make the broadest possible use of the idea of 
evolution, to extend it to encompass the history and logic of thought 
—despite Wright’s warnings against all speculative extensions of 
evolution, which had, after all, been thus far a working hypothesis 
for biologists only—Peirce enlarged the idea of evolution to include 
not only a generalized form of Darwin’s view but also two others, 
Lamarck’s and the cataclysmic view. 

Wishing to keep his metaphysical theories rooted in the best 
scientific views of his day, he first dissected the hypothesis of Dar- 
win into its logical elements and then generalized in quasi-mathe- 
matical fashion. In Peirce’s analysis, the logical elements of 
Darwin’s theory consisted of (1) accidental variations in reproduc- 
tion, (2) elimination of breeds whose birth-rate drops too far below 
their death-rate in the struggle for survival, (3) the preservation 
of those species whose characters are favorable to their continued 
existence (‘‘survival of the fittest’’). Now comes Peirce’s mathe- 
matical generalization of Darwin’s view into a theorem in the 
logic of probability : 

This Darwinian principle is plainly capable of great generalization. 
Wherever there are large numbers of objects having a tendency to retain 
certain characters unaltered, this tendency, however, not being absolute 
but giving room for chance variations, . . . there will be a gradual tendency 
to change in directions of departure from them.** 

82 Op. cit., II, 451. 

883 C.P., 6.15 (1891). See the critical comment on this passage in Professor 
Lovejoy’s “Notes on Peirce’s Evolutionism,” immediately following this article. 
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Another more recondite form of Peirce’s generalization of Dar- 
winism was given later by him in the following passage: 

In biology, that tremendous upheaval caused in 1860 by Darwin’s theory 
of fortuitous variations was but the consequence of a theorem in prob- 
abilities, namely, the theorem that if very many similar things are subject 
to very many slight fortuitous variations, as much in one direction as in the 
opposite direction, which when they aggregate a sufficient effect upon any 
one of those things in one direction must eliminate it from nature, while 
there is no corresponding effect of an aggregate of variations in other re- 
action, the result must, in the long run, be to produce a change of the average 
characters of the class of things in the latter direction. 


After then attempting to deduce by means of this statistical 
cosmologic theorem that the number of surviving or adaptive vari- 
ations must increase, Peirce adds: 

Anyone who is old enough, as I am, to have been acquainted with the 
spirit and habits of science before 1860, must admit that in this case, at 
any rate, the work of elevating the character of science that has been 
achieved by a simple principle of probability has been truly stupendous.*** 


In 1881 at Johns Hopkins, advanced students of logic were dis- 
cussing Peirce’s theory of induction, ‘‘founded upon the material 
view of probabilities and the theory of the adaptation of the mind 
to the universe,’’ as we read in an account of the May meeting that 
year of the Metaphysical Club of Johns Hopkins University.* 

The statistical generalization that accounts for changes by the 
operations of chance, is illustrated by Peirce from the gambling 
salon (where, historically, the mathematical theory of probability 
originated, thanks to the answers of Fermat and Pascal to the 
queries of gamblers on betting odds). Suppose, Peirce’s illustra- 
tion runs,* a million gamblers, each with one dollar as his sole 
fortune, play against a bank by betting a dollar on odd and even. 
After the first trial, about half will have lost their fortune and been 
eliminated, but the remaining 500,000 will have won and doubled 
their wealth. After a second trial, about 250,000 will be set back 
to their original fortune of one dollar, but the other 250,000 will 
have three dollars. Now, a third trial will eliminate about half of 

54 Peirce MSS., IB 3a “Folder of Late Fragments” (“Why Should the Doctrine 
of Chances raise Science to a Higher Plane?” [Jan. 24, 1909], p. 15). 
$48 Tbid., p. 16. 
8° Johns Hopkins University Circulars (May 1881), I, 150. 

56 C.P., 1.396 (c. 1890). 
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those who had only one dollar, will leave about 250,000 with two 
dollars and 125,000 with four dollars. And so as the trials increase, 
the population gets smaller and smaller, but more prosperous. It 
is remarkable that Pierce took his mathematical analogy seriously 
as an illustration of his metaphysical generalization of Darwin’s 
theory. 

However, there is the notion of chance variation in Darwin’s 
idea of evolution; and Peirce, so far as I know, was the first to show 
the historical connection of this idea of chance in Darwin with 
other uses of the same statistical concept in other departments of 
nineteenth-century science, which were progressing by unprece- 
dented leaps and bounds, viz., statistical mechanics and statistical 
sociology. From the standpoint of Peirce’s interest in the logic of 
probability, the whole Darwinian controversy was not primarily 
the occasion for a new theological dispute, or a new revolution in 
morals or education: 


The Darwinian controversy is, in large part, a question of logic. Mr. 
Darwin proposed to apply the statistical method to biology. The same thing 
has been done in a widely different branch of science, the theory of gases. 
Though unable to say what the movements of any particular molecule of gas 
would be on a certain hypothesis regarding the constitution of this class 
of bodies, Clausius and Maxwell were yet able, eight years before the pub- 
lication of Darwin’s immortal work, by the application of the doctrine of 
probabilities, to predict that in the long run such and such a proportion of 
the molecules would, under given circumstances, acquire such and such 
velocities . . . ; and from these propositions were able to deduce certain 
properties of gases, especially in regard to their heat-relations. In like 
manner, Darwin, while unable to say what the operation of variation and 
natural selection in any individual case will be, demonstrates that in the 
long run they will, or [would], adapt animals to their circumstances. 
Whether or not existing animal forms are due to such action, or what posi- 
tion the theory ought to take, forms the subject of a discussion in which 
questions of fact and questions of logic are curiously interlaced.* 


87 C.P., 5.364 (“The Fixation of Belief,” Pop. Sci. Monthy, 12 [Jan. 1877], 
1-15). 

J. Venn’s Logic of Chance appeared in 1876; F. Galton, a Lamarckian, inferred 
the stability of heredity from the existence of ‘independent causes’ fulfilling the 
normal law of distribution of variations (Phil. Mag. [1875], XLIX, 44) ; Herschel, 
who influenced Mill, regarded the normal mean as our only ground for confidence 
that the future would resemble the past (Ed. Rev. [1850], XCII, 23). Venn spoke 
of the statistical ‘life-span’ of man as “Nature’s aim, the length of life for which 
she builds a man” (Jour. Stat. Soc. [1891], 443). Cf. also K. Pearson’s “Contribu- 
tions to the Mathematical Theory of Evolution,” Trans. Royal Soc. (1894-1903). 
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But Peirce in his statistical conception of law went much farther 
than Darwin in biology, Maxwell in physics, or Quetelet in soci- 
ology. The latter three scientists, in keeping with an established 
philosophy of mechanical determinism, regarded chance as no ex- 
planation at all but a make-shift concept to patch up our ignorance 
of more fundamental mechanical or dynamical laws governing 
every individual event, thing, or character with strict necessity. 
It is in its moral opposition to this mechanistic or necessitarian 
assumption in both scientists and philosophers from Ockham’s 
time to the nineteenth century (Hegel and Spencer) that Peirce’s 
philosophy of evolution may be historically understood. He was 
not content with Wright’s stand-off attitude of indifference and 
scientific neutrality with respect to the metaphysical and religious 
disputes over the works of a Newton or a Darwin. Science was a 
social enterprise for Peirce, and a matter of life and death to those 
who were nourished by its problems and devoted religiously to its 
cause, Truth. The flaming torch of science had to spell out in fiery 
letters: DO NOT BLOCK THE ROAD TO INQUIRY. The 
‘‘seminary-type’’ of metaphysics and theology was an age-old 
obstacle to the growth of the laboratory-inspired scientific philos- 
ophy of the experimental mind, and if one did not attempt to con- 
struct the true system of metaphysics within which the sciences 
would receive protection from the fatal chill of lifeless and paralyz- 
ing anti-religious positivistic philosophies, the sciences would be 
unable to grow and prosper. Yes, one should not decline, as 
Wright’s ‘‘nihilism’’ did, to help build the temple of the religion 
of science.*° 

The sort of metaphysics which ought to be built ‘‘to represent 
the state of knowledge to which the nineteenth century has brought 
us . . . would be a Cosmogonic Philosophy. It would suppose that 
in the beginning—infinitely remote—there was a chaos of unper- 
sonalized feeling, which being without connection or regularity 
would properly be without existence. This feeling, sporting here 
and there in pure arbitrariness, would have started the germ of a 
generalizing tendency. Its other sportings would be evanescent, 
but this would have a growing virtue. Thus, the tendency to habit 

38 Cf. Maxwell, Life and Letters, ed. Campbell and Garnet (1882), 362. Max- 
well regarded “dynamical laws” as more genuine forms of explanation than statistical 


laws in which the individual is not determined. 
3° C.P., 6.430 ff. (“A Religion of Science,” Open Court 7 [1893], 3559-60). 
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would be started; and from this, with the other principles of evolu- 
tion, all the regularities of the universe would be evolved. At any 
time, however, an element of pure chance survives and will remain 
until the world becomes an absolutely perfect, rational, and sym- 
metrical system, in which mind is at last crystallized in the in- 
finitely distant future.*° 

Here is a chapter from the Book of Genesis for the religion of 
science after Darwin. Yet Peirce, in one place, regarded his evolu- 
tionist philosophy as no more than ‘‘such conjecture as to the con- 
stitution of the universe as the methods of science may permit, with 
the aid of all that has been done by previous philosophers. I shall 
support my propositions by such arguments as I can. Demonstra- 
tive proof is not to be thought of. The demonstrations of the meta- 
physicians are all moonshine. The best that can be done is to 
supply a hypothesis, not devoid of all likelihood, in the general 
line of growth of scientific ideas, and capable of being verified or 
refuted by future observers.’™ 

The raison d’étre of Peirce’s pragmaticism, he tells us, is that 
**it will serve to show that almost every proposition of ontological 
metaphysics is either meaningless gibberish . . . or else is down- 
right absurd.’’** One wonders, therefore, what would happen to 
much of Peirce’s evolutionistic speculations if he had adhered to 
the ‘‘prope-positivism’’ of his view that, in consequence of his 
pragmaticism, ‘‘what will remain of philosophy will be a series of 
problems capable of investigation by the observational methods of 
the true sciences.’’* 

Yet it is clear from Peirce’s unpublished essay ‘‘On Posi- 
tivism’’** that he is not a positivist in the sense current in his time 
or in our own. He wished to purify philosophy of anti-scientific 
methods and direct it towards certain religious and moral ends. 
This is evidenced by his statement of what distinguishes his own 
prope-positivism from other species of positivism. The latter con- 
ceal an impure metaphysics, do violence to the instinctive beliefs 
of mankind, and do not appreciate the truth of scholastic realism or 
the close approximation to it in F. E. Abbot’s Scientific Theism.“ 

4° C.P., 6.33 (1891). 

*1 C.P., 1.7 (¢. 1897). 

42 C.P., 5.423 (“What is Pragmatism?’ Monist 15 [1905], 161-181). 

#3 Thid. 

44 Peirce MSS., loc. cit., “On Positivism,” e. 1860. 

*5 Ibid. On Abbot’s scientific theism, ef. the first part of my article on “Peirce’s 
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It is not easy to see any but a far-flung analogy between the ele- 
ments of Peirce’s metaphysics and those of Darwin’s theory, which 
would place the former ‘‘in the general line of growth’’ of the 
latter. It is difficult to understand how some of Peirce’s cosmo- 
gonic conjectures are capable of verification. How verify a non- 
existent ‘‘chaos of unpersonalized feeling’’ by any procedure which 
the methods of science may permit? In any case, Peirce regarded 
Darwin’s ‘‘chance variations’’ as illustrating his metaphysical 
category of Firstness, Spontaneity, Variety, Contingency; and he 
regarded Darwin’s ‘‘struggle for existence’’ as illustrating Sec- 
ondness, Resistance, Force, Brute Existence. Finally, in Peirce’s 
evolutionistic metaphysics the quasi-teleological idea of natural 
selection by survival of the fittest and the Lamarckian reproduction 
of adaptive characters, illustrate Thirdness, Law, Purpose, Habit, 
Generality. The function of Intellect becomes primarily one of 
adaptation to a universe growing in reasonableness. 

By the ‘‘growth of reasonableness’’ Peirce evidently meant the 
gradual predominance of a growing variety of stable habits over 
random or chance variations, in both the physical universe at large 
and in the life of the human mind. Such a gradual ascendancy of 
order and habit over the indeterminateness and brute impulses 
from which they emerged seemed to Peirce to be evidenced by the 
evolution of both the physical world and that of human thought 
and civilization. In order to unify physical, biological, psychical 
and social evolution, Peirce resorted to a panpsychical cosmology 
in his doctrine of evolutionary love (agapism), in which the First 
Principle or Category of Firstness is Spontaneous Feeling. ‘‘Ob- 
jective chance’’—in one of the various meanings Peirce gives to it 
in his doctrine of tychism—is the uneliminable and inexplicable 
variety of qualities that constitute the ‘‘first’’ object or haecceity 
of experience. The brute, disparate existence of qualities, events, 
things constitute Secondness. But the haecceity or individual this- 
ness of experienced qualities, things or events does not exhaust 
reality in Peirce’s metaphysical scheme. There is the Third Prin- 
ciple of General Law, Habit, Purpose, or Continuity (synechism). 
It is this ‘‘third’’ which asserts the objective reality of a variety of 
evolving laws or habits which coalesce feelings or ideas in their 








Metaphysical Club and the Genesis of Pragmatism,” in this Journal, VII (April, 
1946), f.n. 10; also H. W. Schneider, “Evolution and Theology in America,” ibid., 
VI (Jan. 1945), 15-18. 
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struggle for existence, and gives the evolutionary process a goal. 
This goal, so far as I can understand Peirce’s ‘‘evolutionary love,’’ 
is none other than a Platonic love of a rich diversity of immutable 
laws not fully realized in the temporally variable laws of the most 
exact sciences. 

Now variety is the most obtrusive character of the universe of Nature. 
Was all this variety introduced in one dose in the beginning or has it been 
gradually developed? All that we have been learning of Nature since the 
Origin of Species convinces us that this variety was evolved. . . . Hence, 
to say that the variety of Nature grows is to say that events do not exactly 
conform to any law. There must be slight chance departures analogous to, 
though of course millions of times smaller than, our errors of observations.** 

In such passages as this, Peirce posited an increasing variety 
of determinate forms as the goal of evolution. But in his view of 
evolution as a generalized theorem of probability, he emphasized 
the gradual elimination of chance variations as a necessary step in 
the growth of cosmic reasonableness. These two views are incon- 
sistent, as Professor Lovejoy indicates. 

Peirce applied his evolutionism to three fields which he claimed 
both supported and were supported by his doctrine: (1) intellectual 
history, especially the history of science; (2) the logic of the 
sciences, especially that of probable induction; (3) the metaphysics 
of history and of science. The fact, however, that Peirce has made 
important contributions to these fields does not prove that his 
evolutionism was chronologically prior to or causally responsible 
for these contributions, as may be learnt from the development of 
his thought. 

The logical studies of Peirce after 1860 from which he derived 
his ‘‘pragmaticism’’ show an increasing regard for the temporal- 
istic, evolutionary, and experimental features of thought. In every 
one of the three essential types of scientific inference, Hypothesis, 
Deduction and Induction, evolutionary considerations continually 
crop up in Peirce’s extensive and path-breaking logical studies. 
Hypothesis is a weak quasi-fortuitous surmise in the first tenta- 
tive gropings of the mind towards the solution of a problem. A 
problem itself is occasioned by a biological irritation or a stimulus 
of doubt, the removal of which constitutes the ‘‘ fixation of belief’’ 
and the purpose of thinking. The logic of hypothesis and verifica- 

** Letter of C. S. Peirce to “Cousin Jo” (June, 1909), p. 15 in Box IB 3a, 
“Folder of Late Fragments,” Peiree MSS. (Widener Library). 
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tion is unintelligible apart from such purposive, ‘‘evolutionistic’’ 
functions of thought, directed experimentally towards the future 
settlement of present doubts. Thoughts are subject to the same 
organic evolution as living species. 


To say that the future does not influence the present is untenable 

doctrine. It is as much as to say that there are no final causes, or ends. 
The organic world is full of refutations of that position. Such action [by 
final causation] constitutes evolution. .. . 
. . . All our knowledge of the laws of nature is analogous to knowledge of 
the future, inasmuch as there is no direct way in which the laws can become 
known tous. We here proceed by experimentation. That is to say, we guess 
out the laws bit by bit. We ask, What if we were to vary our procedure a 
little? Would the result be the same? Wetry it. If we are on the wrong 
track, an emphatic negative soon gets put upon the guess, and so our con- 
ceptions gradually get nearer and nearer right. The improvements of our 
inventions are made in the same manner. The theory of natural selection is 
that nature proceeds by similar experimentation to adapt a stock of animals 
or plants precisely to its environment, and to keep it in adaptation to the 
slowly changing environment. But every such procedure, whether it be 
that of the human mind or that of the organic species, supposes that effects 
will follow causes on a principle to which the guesses shall have some degree 
of analogy, and a principle not changing too rapidly. In the case of natural 
selection, if it takes a dozen generations to sufficiently adapt a stock to a 
given change of the environment, this change must not take place more 
rapidly, or the stock will be extirpated instead of being adapted. It is no 
light question how it is that stock in some degree out of adjustment to its 
environment immediately begins to sport, and that not wildly but in ways 
having some sort of relation to the change needed. Still more remarkable 
is the fact that a man before whom a scientific problem is placed immediately 
begins to make guesses, not wildly remote from the true guess.*’ 


Even the deductive reasoning of mathematics bears the marks 
of a certain kind of exploratory and ideal experimentation with 
diagrams and symbols: 


A satisfactory evolutionary logic of mathematics remains a desideratum. 
. . . It has come about through the agencies of development that man is 
endowed with intelligence of such a nature that he can by ideal experiments 
ascertain that in a certain universe of logical possibility certain combina- 
tions occur while others do not occur. Of those which occur in the ideal 
world some do and some do not occur in the real world; but all that occur 
in the real world also occur in the ideal world. For the real world is the 


«7 C.P., 2.86 (1902). 
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world of sensible experience, and it is a part of the process of sensible ex- 
periences to locate its facts in the world of ideas.** 


The location of sensible facts in the ideal world requires a dif- 
ferent kind of experimentation from the purely manipulative sort, 
but it is significant that Peirce wishes to extend the process of ex- 
periment to deductive reasoning. This extension is understandable 
as part of the evolutionary notion that Wright had developed in his 
‘‘Evolution of Self-Consciousness,’’ which broke down the Kantian 
antithesis between Sensibility and Understanding by showing or 
attempting to show the continuity of instinctive sensory reactions 
and the more guarded apprehensions of reflective thinking. 

The very different aim of the evolutionist from that of his opponents— 
the latter seeking to account for the resemblances of mental actions in beings 
supposed to be radically different in their mental constitutions, while the 
former seeks to account for the differences of manifestations in fundament- 
ally similar mental constitutions—gives, in the theory of evolution, a philo- 
sophical réle to the word ‘‘instinct,’’ and to its contrast with intelligence, 
much inferior to that which this contrast has had in the discussions of the 
mental faculties of animals.** 


In other words, Wright in his ‘‘ psycho-zoology’’ did not make 
sharp distinctions, as vitalists and Kantian idealists did, between 
organic and inorganic, vegetable and animal forms and functions, 
voluntary and involuntary, instinctive and intelligent motives 
and actions; but regarded these as rough divisions in a continuous 
series of evolutionary processes: 

Habits properly so called, and dispositions, which are the inherited 
effects of habits, are not different in their practical character or modes of 
action from true instincts.*° 


That our highest flights of knowledge are the evolutionary out- 
come of our most inborn or instinctive predispositions—of feeding 
(for the physical sciences) and of breeding (for the psychical 


48 C.P., 3.526, 527 (1897). 

49 Chauncey Wright, Philosophical Discussions (1878), 219. 

5° Thid., 221. Note the Lamarckian idea of inheriting acquired habits, an idea 
widely shared during the latter part of the nineteenth century by biologists (Haeckel, 
Romanes, Cope, Gray, and even Darwin at times) as well as by philosophers and 
literary people (Wright, Peirce, Samuel Butler, Ibsen). Gray, who was the teacher 
of both Wright and Peirce, declared, when he came out for Darwin in a long review 
of “Darwin on the Origin of Species”: “The assertion that acquired habitudes 
or instinets, and acquired structures, are not heritable, any breeder or good observer 
can refute.” Atlantic Monthly, VI (1860), 423. 
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sciences)—is a characteristic feature of Peirce’s theory of the 
genesis of knowledge. But Peirce’s approach to this theory, as we 
have seen above, was that of a logician primarily: 

The highest kind of symbol is one which signifies a growth, or self- 
development, of thought, and it is of that alone that a moving representation 
is possible ; and accordingly, the central problem of logic is to say whether 
one given thought is truly, i.e., is adapted to be, a development of a given 
other or not.** 


For both Wright and Peirce, the use of signs and symbols con- 
stitutes thought and explains the continuity of man’s intellectual 
evolution. 

Two more citations illustrating the profound influence of evolu- 
tionism on Peirce’s logic will show how the relativity and temporal- 
ity of knowledge invaded even the elementary distinctions of formal 
logic. In discussing the denotation and connotation of terms, 
Peirce calls attention to the fact that the distinction between the 
logical breadth and depth of concepts—as he preferred to designate 
it—was not an absolute one intrinsic to a dyadic relation between 
signs and objects, but that both denotation and connotation take 
their origin in the triadic relation between a sign, its object, and its 
interpretation; ‘‘and furthermore, the distinction appears as a 
dichotomy owing to the limitation of the field of thought, which for- 
gets that concepts grow, and that there is thus a third respect in 
which they may differ, depending on the state of knowledge, or 
amount of information.’ 

The second citation is taken from the branch of logic which 
Peirce, after Boole and De Morgan, did most to develop, viz., the 
application of mathematical logic to the calculus of probabilities. 


By means of this simple calculus [of classes], he [Boole] took some 
great steps towards the elucidation of probable reasoning; and had it not 
been that, in his pre-Darwinian day, the notion that certain subjects were 
profoundly mysterious, so that it was hopeless, if not impious, to seek to 
penetrate them, was still prevalent in Great Britain, his instrument and his 
intellectual force were adequate to carrying him further than he actually 
went.** 

Peirce is here chiding Boole for failing to go as far as Peirce 
went when he maintained: ‘‘To say, therefore, that thought cannot 

51 C.P., 4.9 (1906). 


52 (.P., 3.608 (¢. 1903). 
58 C.P., 3.620 (1902). 
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happen in an instant, but requires a time, is but another way of 
saying that every thought must be interpreted in another, or that 
all thought is in signs’’;** or as Peirce says in another place: 


The woof and warp of all thought and all research is symbols, and the 
life of thought and science is the life inherent in symbols; so that it is 
wrong to say that a good language is important to good thought, merely; 
for it is the essence of it.*° 


John Dewey, to whom I am grateful for indicating the significance 
of these last two passages for Peirce’s theory of logic, is faithful to 
the evolutionist background of Peirce’s later (post-Darwinian) 
logical writings when he interprets Peirce’s theory of signs to mean 
‘*that in the course of cosmic or natural evolution, linguistic be- 
havior supervenes on other more immediate and, so to say, physio- 
logical modes of behavior, and that in supervening it also inter- 
venes in the course of the latter, so that through this mediation 
regularity, continuity, generality become properties of the course 
of events, so that they are raised to the plane of reasonableness. 
For ‘the complete object of a symbol, that is to say, its meaning, is 
of the nature of a law.’ ’’”* 

The life of reason is the evolution of ideas which are as real, in 
their symbolic functioning and influences on our desires and ac- 
tions, as particular events. Ideas are the meanings of events, and 
evolve in time with the growth of knowledge. 

Peirce’s reference to the avoidance of metaphysical issues in 
Great Britain in the middle of the nineteenth-century, and to the 
‘*pre-Darwinian’’ character of scientific thinking at the time of 
Boole’s” works on mathematical logic, indicate that Peirce held the 

54 Quoted from Peirce (C.P., 5.253) by John Dewey, “Peirce’s Theory of Lin- 
guistie Signs, Thought, and Meaning,” Journal of Philosophy, XLIII (Feb. 14, 1946), 
88. 

55 Tbid., 92; C.P., 2.220. 

56 Tbid., 91; C.P., 2.293. 

57 George Boole (1815-64), The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, being an Essay 
towards a Calculus of Deductive Reasoning (1847); An Investigation of the Laws 
of Thought, on which are founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Prob- 
ability (1854). Attention should be called here to the subtitle of the latter, Boole’s 
principal work, and to the purpose of that work as expressed on the first page: “The 
design of the following treatise is to investigate the fundamental laws of those opera- 
tions of the human mind by which reasoning is performed; to give expression to 
them in the symbolie language of a Calculus, and upon this foundation to establish 
a science of Logie and construct its method; to make that method itself the basis 
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British nominalists responsible for holding back the clue to the 
metaphysical basis of logic supplied by evolutionism. In other 
words, in his evolutionism Peirce saw the chain of ideas with which 
to link his scholastic realism to the reorientation of the logic of 
science, misled for five centuries by Ockhamite individualism. 


Today [1901], the idea uppermost in men’s minds is Evolution. In their 
genuine nature, no two things could be more hostile than the idea of 
evolution and that individualism upon which Ockham erected his philo- 
sophy. But this hostility has not yet made itself obvious; so that the lion 
eub and the lamb still lie down together in one mind, until a certain one of 
them shall become more mature. Whatever in the philosophies of our day 
(as far as we need consider them [in relation to the idea of a law of nature] ) 
is not Ockhamism is evolutionism of one kind or another; and every 
evolutionism must in its evolution eventually restore that rejected idea of 
law as a reasonableness energizing in the world (no matter through what 
mechanism of natural selection or otherwise) which belonged to the scholas- 
tic modifications of it by Aquinas and Scotus.** 


Or again, Peirce, in order to defend the cosmic reality of pur- 
posiveness, remarks: ‘‘ Almost everybody will now [1902] agree 
that the ultimate good lies in the evolutionary process in some 
way.’”* He then goes on to refer to his logical and metaphysical 
doctrine of continuity, ‘‘synechism,’’ or the doctrine ‘‘that the 
coalescence, the becoming continuous, the becoming governed by 
laws, the becoming instinct with general ideas, are but phases of 
one and the same process of the growth of reasonableness. This is 
first shown to be true with mathematical exactitude in the field of 
logic, and is thence inferred to hold good metaphysically.’’ This 
evolutionary growth of reasonableness includes the ‘‘procedure’’ 
of pragmaticism ‘‘as a step.”’ 

Why should the growth of habits include the procedure of prag- 
maticism as a step? The growth of reasonableness, as explained 
above, simply means, apart from Peirce’s cosmic panpsychism, 
the gradual predominance of systematic habits or conscious 





of a general method for the application of the mathematical doctrine of Probabili- 
ties; and finally, to collect from the various elements of truth brought to view in 
the course of these inquiries some probable intimations concerning the nature and 
constitution of the human mind.” 

58 Unpublished Peirce MS. (at the Smithsonian Institution), pp. 14-15 of auto- 
seript copy. See footnote 13 above. 
5° C.P., 5.4 (1902). 
6° Ibid. 
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methods over random, trial and error efforts to solve the problems 
of that struggle among ideas which characterizes the history of 
human thought. That part of the history of human thought which 
deals with the analysis of the meanings of ideas and the discovery 
of what truth there is in them, belongs to the history of science. 
Peirce’s pragmaticism is a method of making the meanings of our 
ideas clear by asking us to consider which of their logical con- 
sequences we are willing to act on or adopt as a possible mode of 
action. 


Consider what effects that might conceivably have practical bearings we 
conceive the object of our conception to have. Then, our conception of these 
effects is the whole of our conception of the object.™ 


We cannot deduce conceivable effects without adopting leading 
principles as the relatively fixed characters of experience. And so 
we cannot grow in reasonableness unless we establish orderly 
habits of logical procedure in our conceptions. But intelligence 
consists in the habit of breaking old, inadequate habits and form- 
ing new, flexible ones in order to cope with the never ending novel- 
ties of experience. No unthinking mechanism can be intelligent or 
grow in reasonableness. 

The pragmaticism of Peirce clearly emphasizes the internal or 
logical function of those ‘‘doings’’ or operations which are said to 
be the ‘‘practical’’ method of clarifying the meanings of ideas. 
The essay ‘‘How To Make Our Ideas Clear,’’ which James and 
Peirce regarded as the first statement of pragmatism (without 
that name appearing in the article), was originally an illustration 
of the logic of science generalized to serve as an aid to reflection in 
all perplexing intellectual matters, such as those of metaphysics 
(free-will, God, and immortality). The practical test of clarity is 
for Peirce essentially a conceptual and logical one: an idea is clear 
when we understand its conceivable effects or the logical conse- 
quences necessitated by adopting it as a premise or rule for the 
resolution of a problem. There is no question here of any indi- 
vidual’s psychology, or of the immediately felt effects of pleasure 
or pain associated with the entertaining of ideas, or of brusque 
action ensuing directly upon the acceptance of an idea. Thinking 
does not aim in science to provide directions to perform immediate 
actions or to justify fixed beliefs or to observe and enumerate suc- 
61 C.P., 5.402 (“How To Make Our Ideas Clear,” [1878]). 
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cessive sensations. ‘‘Thought is a thread of melody running 
through the succession of our sensations.’’** Thought is essentially 
relational, and the error of nominalism consists in denying the ob- 
jective reality of relations. The logical ordering of relations is 
objective in the sense that relations are not figments of the imagina- 
tion but lines of the activity of thought converging upon truth. 
For all those engaged in scientific or scholarly research, the mean- 
ings of truth and reality are explicitly defined by Peirce in a now 
classical sentence: ‘‘The opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate, is what we mean by the truth, and 
the object represented in this opinion is the real.’’* This definition 
of ‘‘truth’’ does make it depend on what would be everybody’s 
opinion in the long run if everybody were to adopt the pragma- 
ticist’s method of discussing, investigating and clarifying the ideas 
of truth and reality. One of the consequences of pragmaticism is 
that it may take an inconceivably long time for the conceivable 
effects of an idea or thing to become realized. In the phrase ‘‘in 
the long run’’ there lies a certain vagueness that made it easy for 
Peirce to assimilate in his own last writings some of the mystical 
elements of religious idealism in the metaphysics of Royce and 
Henry James the elder, both of whom Peirce admired and whose 
influence he admitted.*™ 

Peirce accepted Kant’s synthetic a priori forms (causality, re- 
lation, etc., and other universal and necessary types of assertion) 
as regulative principles of thought, but not as constitutive of phe- 
nomena merely. There is in Peirce a Schellingian tendency to re- 
gard the forms of thought as constituting the forms of reality, and 
therefore whatever is regulative of thought is bound to be trans- 
formative of things or events, for the latter embody feelings or 
ideas. A second difference between Peirce’s and Kant’s meta- 
physics resides in the temporal and evolutionary character of 
thought and reality for Peirce, Kant’s forms being eternal and 
fixed in the immutable constitution of the human mind. Regulative 
principles, or as Peirce called them, ‘‘leading principles,’’ are, for 

8 (.P., 5.395 (ibid.). 

63 C.P., 5.407 (ibid.). 

638 Tn an introduction attached in 1903 to a combined version of “The Fixation 
of Belief” and “How To Make Our Ideas Clear”’—entitled “My Plea for Prag- 
matism”—Peirce judged Royce’s Gifford Lectures (1900-1) on The World and the 
Individual “a work not free from faults of logic, yet valid in the main” (C.P., 5.358 
note). Peirce’s reference to Henry James, Sr. occurs in C.P., 6.287, 6.507, citing 
Substance and Shadow (1863) very favorably. 
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him, of the nature of habits. In his cosmological use of this term, 
Peirce commits himself to the organismic view that nature—in- 
cluding that part of it we call human mind—grows like a living 
creature, forming new habits, modifying or breaking old ones, and 
showing her maturity and increasing reasonableness by abandon- 
ing gradually, as time goes on, the unpredictable waywardness of 
her wild tychistic youth and acquiring more stable continuity and 
self-control in the form of self-imposed laws. This sort of meta- 
physical evolutionism is a far cry from Darwin’s evolutionary 
hypothesis, in which the physical environment disciplines by 
threats of extermination any variations from existing species which 
are not adaptable to external conditions. 

Against the mechanistic view of Spencer’s theory of evolution, 
which attempted to guarantee human progress, Peirce argued that 
it is impossible for progress to come about by mechanical necessity. 
The Hegelians, with their dialectical form of necessity, were also 
wrong in denying progress through individual effort. ‘‘A pseudo- 
evolutionism which enthrones mechanical law above the principle 
of growth is at once scientifically unsatisfactory, as giving no pos- 
sible hint as to how the universe has come about, and hostile to all 
hopes of personal relations to God.’’* Peirce chose a daring way 
to cut the Gordian knot of the controversy between mechanistic 
and vitalistic types of evolutionism. He denied both the absolute- 
ness of natural law and the infallibility of human knowledge. The 
absolutist made natural law itself incapable of growth and purpose, 
while Peirce argues that if laws, being absolute, cannot grow, they 
have no reason for being, other than their sheer eternal presence 
or inexplicable creation ex nihilo. The more rational view is to 
regard law as continuous with the natural forms of existence which 
are always growing and working out definite ends, not necessarily 
those of any mind. The only difference between human ends and 
other ends in nature is that we have more control over the former: 


Now who will deliberately say that our knowledge of these laws [of 
gravitation, elasticity, electricity, and chemistry] is sufficient to make us 
reasonably confident that they are absolutely eternal and immutable, and 
that they escape the great law of evolution? Each hereditary character 
is a law, but it is subject to development and to decay. Each habit of an 
individual is a law; but these laws are modified so easily by the operation 
of self-control, that it is one of the most potent of facts that ideals and 
thought generally have a very great influence on human conduct. That 


* C.P., 6.157 (1892). 
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truth and justice are great powers in the world is no figure of speech, but a 
plain fact to which theories must accommodate themselves.*° 


Peirce means by law any constancy or regularity, and since the 
latter means persistency or reality, the evolution of the real world 
implies the evolution of laws as well as of species of organisms. 
Since thought is adapted to reality in the sense in which the ‘‘ glassy 
essence’’ of mind provides a mirror for being, ‘‘the end of being 
and highest reality is the living impersonation of the idea that 
evolution generates.’’®* 

If God is the end of being and highest reality, then God is a 
growing creature of evolution. James, Bergson, 8S. Alexander, 
and H. G. Wells were thus anticipated not only by Schelling,” but 
also by the self-styled Schellingian, Peirce, in his evolutionary 
religion of the 1890’s. As for Wright and James, religion for 
Peirce was valuable as a practical support of moral ideas. ‘‘In its 
higher stages, evolution takes place more and more largely through 
self-control. . . .””* Since self-control lies behind logical reflec- 
tion, and operates at the center of all ethical decisions, evolution 
tends towards an ethical goal. 

Thus there are many obiter dicta in Peirce’s accounts of his own 
philosophical procedure as he evaluated it which make us doubt the 
pure logicality of his evolutionism. We have seen how Peirce went 
so far as to maintain that ‘‘In biology, that tremendous upheaval 
caused in 1860 by Darwin’s theory of fortuitous variations was but 
the consequence of a theorem in probabilities... .’** But six 
months later, in a letter,"® Peirce reveals an entirely different main- 
spring of his evolutionism, which is far from being anything like a 
theorem of probabilities; it not only violates Wright’s conception 
of the theological neutrality of science, but also suffers from the 
inconsistencies indicated in Professor Lovejoy’s comments” on 
the following passage from Peirce’s letter: 

65 C.P., 1.348 (1903). Note the shift from the contingency of our knowledge of 
laws to the evolution of the laws themselves. 

66 C_P., 1.487 (c. 1896). 

67 A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (The William James Lectures de- 
livered at Harvard in 1933 [Harvard University Press, 1936]), 324-5. 

68 C.P., 5.433 (1905); also ef. 1.615 (1903). 

6° Peirce MSS., loc. cit., “Folder of Late Fragments,” I B 3a. 

7° Tbid., Letter to Cousin Jo (June, 1909). 

71 See the following “Note on Peirce’s Evolutionism” by Professor Lovejoy, part 
of his epistolary communication to the present writer, on the logical validity of 
Peirce’s tychistic argument. 
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To me there is an additional argument in favor of this theory of objective 
chance—I say to me because the argument supposes the reality of God, the 
Absolute, which I think the majority of intellectual men do not very con- 
fidently believe. It is that the universe of Nature seems much grander and 
more worthy of its creator, when it is conceived of, not as completed at the 
outset, but as such that from the merest chaos with nothing rational in it, 
it grows by an inevitable tendency more and more rational. It satisfies my 
religious instinct far better; and I have faith in the religious instinct. 


College of the City of New York. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
A NOTE ON PEIRCE’S EVOLUTIONISM 
By ArtHurR O. LOVEJoy 


The interconnection of Peirce’s ideas here’ is curious, and some remark 
upon it may perhaps be worthwhile. He seems to argue thus: 1. A cosmo- 
logical or cosmogonic theory is more deserving of acceptance if it satisfies the 
‘*religious instinet.’’ 2. The religious instinct leads us to believe in a God 
as Creator of the ‘‘universe of nature.’’ 3. It therefore leads us to believe 
that the created world has a character which is worthy of its Creator. 4. The 
‘theory of objective chance”’ is in accord with these two beliefs. 5. There- 
fore, that theory is deserving of acceptance on religious as well as other 
grounds; it satisfies the ‘‘religious instinct.’’ 

Why does it? one asks. Peirce’s answer is: Because it represents the 
created world as originally a pure chaos, a world without laws (i.e., without 
fixed habits), with ‘‘nothing rational in it’’—but out of which, purely in 
consequence of the ‘‘law’’ of arithmetical probabilities, rationality gradually 
and increasingly and necessarily emerged. But why was it more ‘‘ worthy 
of the Creator’’ to create a chaos than to give the world some habits—a cer- 
tain amount, at least, of rationality—from the outset? Would not the sup- 
position that he did so be more satisfying to the ‘‘religious instinct’? And 
does the ‘‘theory of objective chance’’ give any reason for postulating a 
Creator? A chaos is a world of chance—one in which no one kind of exis- 
tence, and no one, and no limited number, of ‘‘ ways of happening,’’ is more 
probable than another, within the limits (if any) set by the whole number 
of possible ways of happening. (Does Peirce postulate such limits?) And 
even though, according to the ‘‘theorem of probability,’’ order, laws, particu- 
lar and fixed ways of happening, must increasingly preponderate over the 
original chaos, this is a purely logical and, so to say, automatic necessity. 

But the conception of a Creator-God has usually been supposed to explain 
why the creation has one character rather than another, and it is at least 
assumed by Peirce that there ought to be a correspondence between its char- 

1 The quotation from Peirce, referred to here, occurs on the preceding page at 
the very end of Dr. Wiener’s article: 

“To me there is an additional argument in favor of this theory of objective 
chance—I say to me because the argument supposes the reality of God, the Absolute, 
which I think the majority of intellectual men do not very confidently believe. It is 
that the universe of Nature seems much grander and more worthy of its creator, 
when it is conceived of, not as completed at the outset, but as such that from the 
merest chaos with nothing rational in it, it grows by an inevitable tendency more 
and more rational. It satisfies my religious instinct far better; and I have faith 


in the religious instinct.” 
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acter and that of its Creator. But a) if its initial character was that of 
complete promiscuous diversity, and variability without any laws of vari- 
ation, it could hardly be said to have any ‘‘character’’ as a whole—unless 
this absence of continuing and determinate character be itself called a 
‘‘eharacter.’’ In the chaos, everything that could be, or could happen, 
sooner or later was, or did happen—in entire independence of everything 
else that was, or happened ; for if one variation had been correlated with any 
other, there would have been a ‘‘law.’’ b) If, however, you argue back from 
the assumed original ‘‘character’’ of the world to that of the Creator, he 
also would seem to have no particular character, in the sense of preferring 
one kind of world rather than another—except that the one thing which you 
would have to say that he did not prefer was ‘‘rationality’’ or ‘‘order.’’ 
Whatever else be said of this, it hardly seems religiously edifying. ¢) More- 
over, Peirce’s sole reason for believing in his original chaos is that, while 
regularity needs to be ‘‘explained,’’ irregularity does not; it is apparently 
for him self-explanatory. No theory, therefore, would seem less to require 
the hypothesis of a Creator. 

Aside from this theological aspect of Peirce’s cosmological theory: why 
does he assume that a chaos would necessarily become increasingly less cha- 
otic? The question is pertinent to the quotation from Peirce on page 334— 
which is the crucial argument both with respect to the analogy between Dar- 
winism and Peirce’s cosmological theory, and to the justification of that 
theory. The assumption necessary to permit the inference that a chaotic 
world would, of necessity, become gradually more ‘‘reasonable’’ is that (in 
the situation postulated) there are ‘‘large numbers of objects having a ten- 
dency to retain certain characters unaltered,’’ i.e., there are assumed to be 
some ‘‘objects’’ which already have the habit of remaining chiefly, though 
not wholly, as they were. This corresponds to the factor of heredity in the 
Darwinian theory; in spite of the slight chance deviations in the offspring, 
the latter in the main have the same characters as their parents. But if this 
tendency to ‘‘stay put’’ is the Darwinian counterpart of Peirce’s ‘‘ cosmic 
reasonableness,’’ it seems difficult to understand why there should be any 
‘*evolution,’’ any increase of reasonableness. So far as this factor operated, 
it would tend to produce fixity of characters or of ways of behaving, whether 
in organisms or in ‘‘objects’’ in general; things would continue to be what 
they were in the beginning. 

The evolutionary factor, the one making for the development of new 
species, in the Darwinian theory, consists initially in the chance variations. 

2“This Darwinian principle is plainly capable of great generalization. Wher- 
ever there are large numbers of objects having a tendency to retain certain characters 
unaltered, this tendency, however, not being absolute but giving room for chance 
variations, . . . there will be a gradual tendency to change in directions of departure 
from them.” 
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These do not, in any given generation, preponderate over the fixity-factor 
(heredity ), but in the course of many generations certain kinds of variations 
tend to become fixed, and the accumulation of a number of these produces 
changes in specific characters, so that the descendants of a given kind of 
organism may differ from it widely, and even lose some of the characters 
of their remote ancestors—while other variations are not perpetuated and 
speedily disappear. But why? Because, says Darwin, of the selective action 
of the environment ; the adaptive characters are conserved and become fixed 
characters (so long as the environment remains relatively constant), the non- 
adaptive ones are eliminated. 

Now this means that the theory of natural selection, as an explanation of 
organic evolution, is not simply a ‘‘theorem of probability.’ If you knew 
the range of possible variations, and assumed complete randomness, you 
might, by applying the calculus of probabilities, predict how many kinds of 
chance variations would appear among the offspring of a certain number of 
pairs of parent-organisms of a given species in a given time; the probability 
would be that, the more numerous the births and the longer the time, the 
more nearly the numbers of the several kinds of variations would approach 
equality. But you could not predict, by any calculus of probabilities, that 
certain of the variations would be selected for survival and augmentation, 
and certain other kinds be eliminated. This requires the assumption of an 
empirical or factual causal determinant, a quasi-mechanical factor. You 
must assume that some of the dice (i.e., variations) are loaded (i.e., adap- 
tive), others not. Now, is there any analogy between this and Pierce’s 
assumption of the evolution of ‘‘concrete reasonableness’’ in ‘‘nature’’ as a 
whole? There does not seem to be in the latter any external factor playing 
the réle of the selective action of the environment in Darwin; and to this 
extent, at least, the analogy between Darwin’s evolutionary biology and 
Peirce’s scheme of cosmical evolution breaks down. 

Peirce does deduce the evolution of ‘‘concrete reasonableness’’ from a 
theorem of probability alone—or professes to; Darwin does not deduce the 
evolution of new species from a theorem of probability alone. How does 
Peirce do so? The question might be concretely put thus: Suppose (as 
Peirce does) an early—though not strictly primordial—state of the physical 
universe. Suppose that in this state there are (to keep the numbers small) 
100 ‘‘objects,’’ of which 30, to be called Class A, ‘‘have a tendency to retain 
certain characters unaltered,’’ though with ‘‘some room for chance vari- 
ations’’ (which objects, in other words, are already preponderantly ‘‘reason- 
able’’), while 70 of the objects, called Class B, have no such tendency, but 
alter their characters to an indefinite extent and in a perfectly lawless 
manner. Given these suppositions, Peirce seems to argue, Class A will in the 
course of time become still more numerous, relatively to Class B. Why? 
Peirce’s answer apparently is: Because, since the objects in Class B vary 
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their characters promiscuously in all possible ways, and since one possible 
*‘character’’ is that of ‘‘retaining’’ other ‘‘characters unaltered,’’ some 
objects in Class B will sooner or later, in their random variations, acquire 
this character (call it R)—of not varying, or at least of not varying so much 
and so promiscuously. Consequently, the number of objects of Class A will 
be increased by accidental additions from Class B, but not vice-versa. Thus 
in the long run Class A will become more and Class B less numerous, and in 
the process of the ages things will lose all their original ‘‘spontaneity’’ and 
mutual independence, and the world will become ‘‘an absolutely perfect, 
rational and symmetrical system.’’ (There seems, incidentally, to be a 
curious wavering in Peirce’s valuations; he sometimes writes as if ‘‘sponta- 
neity,’’ ‘‘freedom,’’ or ‘‘irrationality’’ were a good thing, at other times as 
if the best possible state of things would be one from which it was completely 
excluded. ) 

The ‘‘trick’’ of the argument, if I may put it so, consists in including 
among the possible random variations a tendency to depart from random 
variation, and in assuming that, in a finite time, this variation, R, will inevi- 
tably appear again and again. There seems to be no counterpart to this 
crucial assumption in the Darwinian theory. And it is not clear to me that 
it is a permissible assumption. For in the chaos the number of possible 
random variations must be either infinite or limited. If it is infinite, there 
is no assurance that variation R would turn up in less than an infinite time. 
And if the number is limited—i.e., if some conceivable possibilities of vari- 
ation are excluded—there is no assurance that variation R would be among 
those included. It might, upon such an assumption, be one of the arbitrarily 
favored possibilities ; but is there any reason given by Peirce for supposing 
that it will or must be? If not, his attempt to deduce the necessity of the 
emergence of regularity from the conception of ‘‘absolute chance’’ appears 
to lack cogency—even if there were no other difficulties in his ‘‘tychistic’’ 
cosmogony, as I think there are. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 
LEVELS OF MEANING AND THE HISTORY OF IDEAS* 
By ABRAHAM EDEL 


The history of ideas has sometimes been written as if an idea has an 
initially independent meaning so that its history is its external career. Just 
as some have sought to describe the history of a culture trait without special 
reference to the history of peoples—its first appearance, its spread, its inter- 
relation with other traits, the conditions favorable or hostile to its perpetu- 
ation, the consequences of its appearance—so attention may be focused on 
an idea as such. People appear on the scene, if at all, merely as vehicles 
for it or as necessary conditions of its existence. Some ideas appear to 
admit of such treatment, at least as a first step in their historical exploration. 

More often in recent times history has been incorporated into the idea. 
The meaning of an idea is seen not as initially separable but as unfolded in 
a continuous development. Historical study of the idea consists in drawing 
a smooth curve after plotting its appearances. Thus the idea of the Lrother- 
hood of man may be seen to unfold from the Stoic conception of the divine 
fire in all existence through the Christian idea of the fatherhood of God, the 
Kantian human imperative, the Marxian idea of a classless society, to pres- 
ent-day conceptions of one world and a global outlook of indivisible human 
welfare. Where a pattern of development is found the idea is almost seen 
as growing. In this sense the history of an idea is not external to it but 
constitutive of it. Yet it remains the history of the idea, not of the human 
beings in whose lives the idea functions. It is an immanent development 
which Hegelianism made popular but which has persisted even on non- 
Hegelian premises. 

A profounder historical sense is found in the view that the history of an 
idea is essentially human history; the idea itself is clarified by being set in 
a socio-historical matrix. This whole approach is implicit in pragmatism, 
with its instrumental treatment of ideas, in naturalism, which regards an 
idea as a quality of natural events rather than as non-natural energy, and 
in materialism, for example in the view that philosophical ideas reflect or 
express social movements. Such approaches are often hindered by a residual 
dualism found in our thinking. Any attempt to give the historical meaning 
of an idea is treated usually not as providing an important dimension of 
meaning, as clarifying its content, but as reducing it to something else in 
some mechanistic fashion, replacing philosophical analysis by causal descrip- 

* This and the two following papers formed a symposium delivered at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association held at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, February 22, 1946. 
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tion. Studies of the social history of ideas are not rejected ; they may even 
be welcomed, but only as purely separable scientific ventures in the search 
for causality. The old dualism of mind directly grasping the content of 
ideas and matter providing ‘‘external’’ causality, remains as a dualism of 
method. 

In what follows I do not mean to deny that different categories are em- 
ployed in dealing with content or meaning and with causal explanation. 
In any given context judgments of truth, validity, and intellectual adequacy 
are fundamentally different from judgments of causation, necessary condi- 
tions, natural history. I am asserting, however, that such distinctions in 
categories and types of inquiry do not require relegating socio-historical 
elements as a whole to the causal sphere, leaving more or less abstract ele- 
ments in sole possession of content or meaning. There are levels of meaning* 
in the actual understanding of philosophic ideas, among which socio-histori- 
cal meaning is far from unimportant. 

That the concept of historical causation does not preclude that of histori- 
eal meaning can be seen readily if we begin an analysis of the thesis that 
philosophical ideas ‘‘reflect’’ or ‘‘express’’ socio-historical movements. At 
least four senses of this relation emerge: 

(a) The appearance of philosophical ideas on the historical scene is in 
some general sense the effect of social processes. 

(b) The development of an idea is in some sense isomorphic with social 
development. For example, hierarchical conceptions of the cosmos might 
be found to parallel hierarchical economic and social structures. The reflec- 
tion metaphor here has literal mirror-image components, in addition to 
presumed causal relations. 

(ec) Philosophical ideas serve instrumental functions for social groups. 
This is less a theory of causal origin than one of acquired significance. The 
point has been popularized in the hard-boiled political approach which sees 
ideas and ideals as propagandist slogans for special interests. Examples 
abound in writers of the Machiavellian tradition. Thus, many hallowed 
legal ideas treated abstractly constitute folk-lore, according to Thurman 
Arnold. Even from Mr. Arnold’s own treatment, however, it can be seen 
that once these ideas are viewed in terms of the interests they support they 
clearly make sense. Instrumental functions can therefore constitute ele- 
ments in the meaning of an idea. 

1 The term “levels” is used in the sense in which we often speak of physical, 
biological, or psychological levels of existence. Emphasis here is on the difference 
of area or dimension, not on any ascending or descending relationship. The question 
of primacy or priority among levels is treated below as a separate problem. Nor is 
there any attempt a priori to delimit the kinds or number of levels or the mode in 
which they may be distinguished. If we think of content instead of meaning, per- 
haps “phases of content” best expresses the intent of “levels of meaning.” 
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(d) When the third sense is broadened, it becomes the view that an idea, 
abstractly stated, is a kind of incomplete symbol. It requires supplementa- 
tion by socio-historical material to achieve completeness, just as the spatial 
location of an object requires completion by a temporal framework in a more 
intimate relationship than tradition imagined. An idea fully expounded 
thus has a dimension of historical meaning. Such concepts as liberty and 
equality simply cannot be understood by any of the traditional abstract 
formulae—arithmetic, geometric, or even psychological. Explication of 
their meaning demands reference to a given historical period and the aims 
of social groups within a given economic and institutional setting. Thus 
‘freedom from want’’ today refers to unemployment, low production levels 
and recurrent crises in a capitalist framework, and to proposals of social 
security and full employment. To treat it abstractly results in such a 
travesty as Mr. Burnham’s in his book The Machiavellians, when he argues 
that the idea is meaningless in terms of real politics because ‘‘men are want- 
ing beings; they are freed from want only by death.’’? 

We may illustrate the concept of historical meaning as one of a variety 
of levels of meaning by a brief examination of a familiar philosophical idea. 
Take the Aristotelian idea of the mean. Actually, various levels of meaning 
ean be found for it in the Aristotelian writings. Abstractly, Aristotle de- 
scribes it as a concept of measure; just as the carpenter cuts his lumber to 
the right size and the sculptor molds the statue to the right proportion, so in 
conduct the mean is selection of the right amount and rejection of excess 
and defect. In his treatment of the virtues and vices, where considerable 
cultural content is introduced, the mean appears as the path of moderation. 
This level of meaning is considerably deepened by a study of Greek culture 
in all fields ; it reveals the general pattern of avoidance of extremes as hybris, 
which Spengler, following Nietzsche’s suggestions, has made popular as the 
Apollonian outlook. In Aristotle’s Politics, the distinct sense of ‘‘balance’’ 
replaces that of ‘‘measure’’; extremes are synthesized in the resultant in- 
stead of being discarded alternatives.’ The political balance turns out to be 
that of the rich and the poor, of oligarchy and democracy, to avoid faction 
and secure order under the mean, which is quite literally the middle class. 

2 James Burnham, The Machiavellians (1943), 26, 177. 

3 This shows that there may be more than one abstract meaning associated with 
the given term. While the failure to distinguish these senses may indicate a con- 
fusion on Aristotle’s part, it is also sometimes possible to reconcile them on a given 
level. Thus on the ethical level “measure” may apply to the perfectly virtuous man 
who has no evil desires, and “balance” to the self-controlled man (ethically one step 
below the virtuous man) who has evil desires but habitually checks them. It may 
be added that many of the ideas in Aristotle—even the most apparently abstract— 
admit of an analysis in terms of levels similar to that offered of the mean. Even the 
principle of identity turns out to have a content on several levels varying from fixed 
species to natural slavery. 
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On each level of meaning we could, as a separate enterprise, look for 
causes. The use of the idea in its abstract meaning might be traced to the 
constant Socratic analogy of the arts, or, on the other hand, to the social 
institutions of craftsmanship, including medicine, and their impact in Aris- 
totle’s life. The causal basis of the cultural meaning could be sought in the 
whole social history of the Greek people. The politico-economic meaning 
points to a causal analysis in terms of economic conflicts in the Greek city- 
states. In all such analysis, however, even where the same materials pro- 
vided insights into both meaning and causation, these inquiries would remain 
distinct in type. 

The question naturally arises whether there is any unity in the various 
levels of meaning of a given idea to justify regarding them as all meanings 
of the ‘‘same”’ idea. Otherwise the term might simply be judged equivocal 
and separate terms provided to designate what we have called the various 
levels. This unity is not furnished by speaking of a ‘‘given idea.’’ The 
analysis of an idea may start on any level and such reference to it simply 
indicates the point at which the inquiry happened to begin. Nor does the 
use of the single term (e.g., the Aristotelian idea of the mean) commit us to 
finding a content common to all contexts on all levels. How we look for 
unity varies with the context of inquiry. In the case of the mean we have 
a body of Aristotelian writings in different fields; the same term is used and 
there are probably sufficient cross-references to verify the hypothesis that 
Aristotle intends his discussions to be dealing with the ‘‘same’’ idea. In the 
ease of freedom from want or any similar economic or political ideal, the 
unity may be found in the fact that abstract idea and political program are 
advanced by the same statesman or group, with the obvious intent of imple- 
mentation. Greater difficulties are encountered where the social meaning of 
a philosophical idea has to be patiently determined by the historical study 
of a whole period with its groupings, conflicts, and instruments. In princi- 
ple the problem though complicated is no different. The criteria of unity 
must themselves be worked out in empirical terms to suit the different types 
of inquiries in which the study of the history of ideas may be carried on. 

Further questions arise concerning the relation of levels once they are 
established. The following are a few suggestions as to what some such 
relationships may be: 

(1) The relation of levels of meaning may sometimes also represent a 
relation of causation. That is, an abstract or political meaning of an idea 
may be what it is because the socio-historical meaning has been what it is. 
Thus it is conceivable in the case of the mean that the political meaning in 
terms of class-relations historically determined the cultural meaning in 
terms of moderation. This would, however, require independent verification 
as a causal hypothesis. 

(2) Is there a correlation between meanings on the various different 
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or levels? At first glance there would appear to be different abstract meanings 
he associated with the same social meaning and conversely. The first occurs, 
al for example, when the same social aims are justified on different theoretical 
is- grounds, e.g., absolute monarchy on King James’s divine right theory and 
ne on Hobbes’s peace ethics. However, in such a case the social content may 
ig vary beyond the limits of the initial statement; James’s view, regarding 
y- rebellion as parricide, has no place for accommodation, whereas Hobbes 
0- allows the breakdown of absolute obedience after successful rebellion estab- 
n lishes a new power. Moreover, the very quality of the subject’s obedience 
is different even where the same act is performed ; in the one case it is abso- 
iS lute and unquestioning, whereas in the other, resting ultimately on empirical 
rs grounds, it has a tentative potential. 
i] Conversely, the same limited abstract or psychological meaning may be 
s associated with different social content. This happens, for example, when 
e the same avowed abstract end is pursued by different social policies. It is 
y a commonplace, however, that the end acquires a different quality under 
e different means, so that a fuller picture may again yield a more intimate 
0 relation of the different meaning levels. 
’ It follows that the apparent correlation of different content on the vari- 
, ous meaning levels may not ultimately disprove the possibility of discovering 
l historically unique or one-one relations of the various meaning levels of a 
given idea. Decision on this question is certainly premature and can only 


be made on the basis of extended empirical analysis. In order to carry out 
such analysis it is possible that a distinction might profitably be made 
: between a ‘‘cross-sectional’’ study of an idea on all levels at one time and 
a ‘‘transitional’’ study of the interrelation of levels over an extended period 
in which there is change of content. Some characterizations of the relations 
of levels—e.g., when a philosophical theory is called a ‘‘garb’’ for political 
aims—while phrased as cross-sectional relations, may really refer to dynamic 
properties in a transitional study; e.g., it is predicted that the garb will be 
shed as soon as it is politically expedient. 

(3) Is any one level of meaning in some sense more primary than others? 
Our philosophical tradition has tended to stress the level of abstract mean- 
ing. This represents a valuation which may be spurious. The history of 
ideas should reveal whether this idea of the primacy of the abstract level 
itself has a socio-historical meaning. 

In a transitional study a primacy in a different sense may be assigned 
to one level if it maintains a relative constancy under changing meanings 
in other levels. (This constancy may be only relative because, as pointed 
out above, it may involve qualitative changes corresponding to these other 
changes.) Thus in religious ideas ritual meanings may be primary in com- 
parison with mythological meanings ; and in social transformations the socio- 
economic meaning of an idea may prove more basic than the legal or politi- 
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eal meaning. For example, the Marxian claim that democracy in capitalist 
countries is primarily bourgeois democracy is partly a cross-sectional view 
of the economic meaning of political democracy in action, and partly the 
transitional hypothesis that political democracy gives way to an opposing 
political form under bourgeois economic necessities. It is difficult in such 
an analysis to dissociate meaning elements from causal elements, but it is 
worth trying. 

The above comments exhibit the complexity of the relationships we are 
examining. They establish at the very least the injustice done to the his- 
torical meaning of philosophic ideas by reducing all investigation of it to 
the external search for causality. This conclusion and the enlarged treat- 
ment of ideas that it envisages point in the long run to the need for recon- 
sidering the criteria of the philosophical evaluation of ideas. Adherence to 
the narrow criterion of consistency alone tends to make the choice among 
consistent philosophic ideas purely a matter of taste or of temperament or 
of some ‘‘pragmatic’’ consideration narrowly construed. Consideration of 
an idea on all meaning levels should incorporate such elements within the 
idea fully conceived, and thereby render them more responsible to criticism. 
And if the refutation of a philosophic idea thereby becomes more compli- 
cated than the simple exhibition of an inconsistency, the acceptance of a 
philosophic idea becomes grounded in the whole character of human life and 
action. So construed, the history of ideas takes no ancillary place; it is 
rather in the forefront of the philosophical enterprise. 


College of the City of New York. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
HISTORY OF THOUGHT 


By Pavut Oskar KRISTELUER 


Philosophy, and its history, may be understood either in a narrower or 
in a broader sense. In a narrower sense, philosophy is a separate field of 
study and teaching, which originates in a specific tradition of thought and 
uses an elaborate method of its own. In a broader sense, philosophy com- 
prises any attempt, with or without method, to answer the general problems 
with which a human being finds himself confronted in his surrounding 
world. I shall speak first and at greater length of philosophy in the narrower 
sense of the term, and shall add at the end of this paper some remarks on 
the history of philosophy in the broader sense. 

The purpose of this paper is to justify the study of the history of phi- 
losophy, which happens to be my special field of interest, in the eyes of 
contemporary philosophers. I am fully aware that this attempt may be 
vain since many may feel that no such justification is needed whereas others 
will not be convinced by my arguments. 
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In the first place, the history of philosophy may be considered merely 
as a special branch of historical studies in general, along with political and 
economic history, the history of literature, of the arts, of religion, and of 
science. In this sense, the history of philosophy participates in the signifi- 
eance which belongs to all historical studies: it satisfies our curiosity about 
the past, and it contributes to a better understanding of our present civili- 
zation which has developed on the basis of its past heritage. The history 
of philosophy would thus appeal to the philosopher in the same manner 
as would any other field of historical studies. For the facts discovered 
and reported by the historian thus become part of the reality accessible to 
us, and may stimulate the thought of the philosopher just as do the facts 
discovered by science or by personal experience. On the other hand, the 
method followed by the historian in discovering and verifying his facts may 
be analyzed by the philosopher just as the methods of scientific thought have 
been. However, in this sense the history of philosophy and history in gen- 
eral are merely objects of philosophical thinking. It does not follow that 
the study of the history of philosophy should be the business of the philoso- 
pher ; it might as well be left to the general historian, or rather to the his- 
torian of literature. As a matter of fact, large areas of the history of 
philosophy have been cultivated only by students of literature who have 
wanted to explore a certain philosophical background of other writers which 
has not interested students of philosophy. 

Without minimizing the important contributions made to the history of 
philosophy by students of literature, I should like to argue that the history 
of philosophy should be primarily the business of the student of philosophy. 
The understanding of philosophical texts and ideas requires a philosophical 
competence which the average student of literature does not possess. For 
this reason, the treatment of the history of philosophy becomes a kind of 
duty for the philosopher who happens to be interested in historical questions 
at all. I should like to add that to perform this duty is also rewarding, and 
this leads us to our main point. Philosophical knowledge is not only needed 
for the study of the history of philosophy, but vice versa, the study of the 
history of philosophy makes a significant contribution to philosophical 
thought. 

Above all, the terminology used by contemporary philosophers depends 
in many respects on past developments. The meaning of the terms through 
which we express our thought is greatly clarified when we know and under- 
stand the thought of the past philosophers who coined or modified the use 
of such terms. Contemporary philosophers are well aware of this historical 
background of our terminology. Some of them consider it an evil that can 
be avoided by creating an entirely new, symbolical language. Others con- 
sider it a necessary evil, and are ready to acknowledge the importance of 
historical studies at least in this respect. 
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Moreover, not only the terms but also the problems of contemporary 
thought depend in many points on past developments and can be more accu- 
rately understood through a study of the history of philosophy. I do not 
want to say, of course, that all problems of contemporary thought can be 
derived from philosophies of the past. Some of them can, and others cannot, 
and I believe that even the characteristic problems of modern thought that 
have no antecedents in the past can be handled much better if we are able to 
discriminate between old and novel problems. To become aware of the his- 
torical position and background of our own thought is a kind of philosophi- 
eal self-criticism which may, to be sure, have a paralyzing effect on our own 
thought, but which may instead greatly improve and refine it. It may also 
enrich it. For our philosophical thought does not start from nothing, as 
some would like to believe ; it rather develops through a process of discussion. 
We develop our own views by examining and criticizing those of others, 
whether they be the friends and colleagues with whom we talk or those con- 
temporary thinkers whose works we read and study. I am inclined to think 
that the range of contemporary thought is limited, and that our basis of 
discussion might be fruitfully broadened if we included in our examination 
the thought of past philosophers. They discussed many problems that are 
still important or that may again become important, and we can learn a good 
deal even from their errors, just as we do from the errors of our friends or 
of contemporary philosophers. The history of philosophy represents a rich 
treasure house of ideas, true and false, from which we may derive much 
inspiration. Those who despise this source of inspiration because they want 
to be ‘‘original’’ and ‘‘creative’’ in every respect would seem to be guided 
by vanity rather than by a concern for truth, and I doubt that they accom- 
plish their aim. For one does not become original by wanting to be original, 
nor is the ignorance of history a prerequisite of creative thought. 

This leads me to another, more external consideration. I believe that 
the study of a subject in the history of philosophy has a disciplining effect, 
especially upon the mind of a young student of philosophy. Knowledge as 
distinct from mere opinion is not merely an expression of intellectual or 
emotional preferences, but an insight related to a definite subject matter 
in regard to which it can be called true or false. In scientific or historical 
knowledge, this subject matter is offered in the form of definite empirical 
data which our thought can coordinate and interpret with the help of its 
methods and categories, but which as specific data offer a kind of resistance 
to any arbitrary procedure. In mathematical knowledge the situation is 
somewhat different, but there also we have a subject matter which limits the 
processes of thought, which themselves follow quite definite rules of pro- 
cedure. Philosophical knowledge also is determined and limited by its sub- 
ject matter; yet this is of a very general and elusive character, and hence 
philosophical knowledge has often been mistaken for, and actually degener- 
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ated into, a mere aggregate of more or less arbitrary opinions. The history 
of philosophy, among other philosophical disciplines, has the advantage of 
a tangible and external subject matter, the texts of the philosophers we are 
studying, and the ideas contained in those texts. These texts offer a resis- 
tance to our interpretation ; we cannot impose upon them any meaning we 
like, they may even contradict opinions we cherish. I believe that the habit 
of submitting our thought to the data of a philosophical text is a good 
discipline for the philosopher who wants to submit his thought to the data 
of reality in general, data that are much more difficult to grasp or to verify. 

Finally, I should like to argue that the history of philosophy is a part, 
and a necessary part, of philosophy, and not merely an auxiliary discipline. 
There is a significant difference between the historian of philosophy and the 
historian of art, of literature, or of political events. The historian of art, 
of poetry, or of events expresses himself in the medium of the language of 
scholarship, narration, or criticism. This medium is different from the 
medium of the arts (colors and lines, stones and metals, sounds and voices), 
of poetry (rhythms and imagery), or of events (actions). The historian in 
these fields, so to speak, translates the original language of his subject matter 
into a different language. The historian of philosophy, however, expresses 
himself in the very language or medium that belongs to his subject matter, 
philosophy, that is, in the language of abstract or speculative thought. 
Hence his enterprise should be considered as a part of philosophy itself.* 

In considering the history of philosophy as a necessary part of philoso- 
phy, I do not want to endorse the doctrine of certain contemporary philoso- 
phers who would like to identify philosophy and history. Philosophy is not 
identical with history, nor with the history of philosophy, as has been rightly 
shown by others. There is, to be sure, a mutual relation between philosophy 
and the history of philosophy. Every philosopher is influenced by the previ- 
ous development of philosophy, and by his knowledge of it, and every his- 
torian of philosophy is influenced by his own philosophy. Yet the latter fact 
is a necessary condition rather than a conscious aim. The study of the 
history of philosophy is identical with philosophy only so long as we combine 
the interpretation of past philosophies with a critique of their validity. To 
be sure, such a critique of past philosophies is needed and will always con- 


1It might be argued that the history of science is a part of science, and the 
history of religion a part of religion, just as the history of philosophy is a part of 
philosophy. To be sure, the history of science requires scientific competence, and 
the history of religion, religious understanding, and in both cases the medium of 
expression may be unchanged. However, many of the religious beliefs of the past, 
and most of its scientific theories, have been superseded and hence possess a merely 
“historical” interest. On the other hand, the philosophies of the past have not been 
superseded in this sense, but contain many elements at least that are pertinent to 
contemporary philosophical discussion. 
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tinue to be a part of philosophical discussion. Yet the study of the history 
of philosophy, as it has emerged since the last century, applies the methods 
of general history and philology to its particular subject matter, and tends 
to separate the interpretation of past philosophies from the critique of their 
views. To achieve this separation may be a difficult task, but it has become 
the aim and standard in the history of philosophy as well as in other histori- 
eal disciplines. This separation emphasizes once more that the study of the 
history of philosophy is different from other philosophical disciplines. On 
the other hand, it does not refute the claim that the study of the history of 
philosophy is a part of philosophy. For the historian of philosophy not only 
uses the same medium of expression as does the philosopher, but he also deals 
with different approaches to the same reality with which the philosopher is 
concerned. 

I should like to add a few remarks about the history of thought, that is, 
the history of philosophy in the widest possible sense. The history of thought 
is much broader than the history of philosophy proper: it covers wide areas 
in the history of literature, of religion, of science, and of the arts. Conse- 
quently, the history of thought occupies a larger place within the field of 
historical studies, and participates more directly and more extensively in the 
general significance of history. There is, moreover, a close mutual relation 
between the history of philosophy proper and the more general history of 
thought. Philosophy proper emerged from the much broader area of gen- 
eral thought through the development of a conscious and elaborate method 
and tradition. As the technical terms of philosophy are based on the words 
of the general language, so the problems and solutions of philosophical 
thought are often transformations and elaborations that correspond to the 
trends and currents of general thought. This is true not only for the be- 
ginnings of Western philosophy in ancient Greece, but also for practically 
all subsequent periods. The history of Western philosophy cannot be under- 
stood without the continual inspiration it has received from non-professional 
thinkers and from the successive currents of religion, of science, and of 
literature. Conversely, philosophy proper has at all times influenced those 
neighboring fields of thought. The history of philosophy may hence be 
properly supplemented by a study of those influences, in order to under- 
stand the changing place and significance philosophy itself has had within 
the civilizations of which it has been a part. The history of thought is thus 
of interest to the philosopher, although more indirectly than is the history of 
philosophy proper. The history of thought also provides its student with 
definite empirical data that set a limit to his imaginative opinions. More- 
over, the history of thought is a storehouse of problems and ideas which are 
less elaborate and less methodical than those of philosophy proper, but which 
may stimulate philosophical thought and discussion when they are subjected 
to some greater methodical elaboration. 
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However, the history of thought would seem to present a new problem 
when we consider its medium of expression, and the kind of students who 
should pursue it. For the thought contained in this wider area not only 
lacks method and elaboration as compared with philosophy proper, but these 
‘*philosophical ideas’’ are here inseparably fused with elements of an en- 
tirely different character: poetic, artistic, religious or scientific. The ques- 
tion is whether the philosopher should have any share in handling this 
material, or whether it should not be left to the historian or critic of litera- 
ture, of art, of religion, or of science. This problem is especially acute in 
the case of poetry and literature. 

The Neo-Romantic literary historian would like to banish the philosopher 
entirely from this area. Without being bothered by contradictions, such 
Romantic critics first attribute to their poets and writers a wisdom greatly 
superior to that of the ‘‘professional’’ philosophers, and then refuse to 
interpret this wisdom in a rational or philosophical manner, thus fostering 
intellectual, and moral, irresponsibility. They are joined by those philoso- 
phers who define philosophy proper in an excessively narrow way and would 
like to relegate those thinkers with whom they disagree to the realm of 
poetry. I do not think that this is the right solution of our problem. 

Of course, we must recognize the presence of those other, non-philo- 
sophical elements in the writings of poets, and leave their study quite prop- 
erly to the historian of literature, admitting even that in many cases they 
may be more important than any contribution to thought to be found in 
such works of poetry. On the other hand, wherever there is an element of 
thought in addition to mere imagery and formal beauty, the student of phi- 
losophy has a right to isolate it and to interpret it according to his method, 
and even to make it more explicit and conscious than it may appear in its 
original context. In this sense, the history of thought is as much the business 
of the philosopher as of the literary historian, and the student of philosophy 
may make a distinct contribution to the field because he has a more universal 
outlook than the average literary historian, and because the philosopher is 
at home in the general medium of thought, although he is accustomed to a 
more elaborate method than that used by the thinking poet or writer. 
Finally, more general thinkers are trying to understand the same reality 
that constitutes the subject matter of the philosopher. 

Nevertheless, the general history of thought is not the exclusive domain 
of the historian of philosophy, and it is not an integral part of philosophy, 
but merely an auxiliary discipline to the history of philosophy. The his- 
torian of thought has to dig into many materials and problems that lie out- 
side the field of philosophy proper, and his results merely fill in the back- 
ground of the historical development of philosophy proper. 

To sum up my conclusion, the history of philosophy in the narrow sense 
of the word is an integral part of philosophy itself and is primarily the 
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business of the student of philosophy. The history of thought in the broader 
sense is merely an auxiliary discipline of philosophy and constitutes a 
domain which the student of philosophy must share with the student of 
literature, of the arts, of religion, and of science. 


Columbia University. 


LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT 
By Pump P. WIENER 


Why should philosophers study the history of the kinds of thought which 
pervade the history of philosopy and religion, the themes of literature and 
the arts, the natural sciences, and the ideologies of economic and political 
programs? None but a sciolist, a polyhistor, or a dilettante can claim relia- 
ble knowledge of all these branches of intellectual history ; why should the 
philosopher put himself in such suspicious company? Has he not enough 
to do in the foundations of the various edifices of thought—examining the 
logic and basic assumptions of a growing multiplicity of natural and social 
sciences, and viewing them in their relations to ethical, esthetic or religious 
values—to justify a querulous or even skeptical attitude to new-fangled 
studies in the history of the very ideas he is in the midst of analyzing and 
appraising? What relevance can the history of ideas have for the logical 
analysis of their significance? It would be fatuous optimism for me to 
assume that any gathering of philosophers would agree as to what is meant 
by an idea, by logical analysis, by significance, or by truth. But a history 
of thought that truly shows how and why thinkers disagree about such basic 
terms should throw some light on their meaning, and aid us to see things as 
others see them—which, I take it, is the core of humane understanding. 

Those philosophers who impute the ‘‘genetic fallacy’’ and the evils of 
‘*historicism’’ to histories of thought claiming philosophical significance 
usually adopt one or another of the following doctrines: 

(1) Intuitionism: Knowledge ultimately consists of infallible intuitions 
or direct timeless revelations of truth. 

(2) Eternalism: Historical events are not as real as their presumed 
order, or historical knowledge as significant as the postulation of universal 
laws or categories of nature, thought or history. 

(3) Purism: Philosophical truth transcends the subject-matter of scien- 
tific inquiry or cultural history and refers to a realm or realms of its own, 
not subject to historical modification nor investigable by the methods of 
empirical science. 

Each of these doctrines is bound to lead to an antagonism to the thesis 
that historical researches concerning the development of thought have any 
logical value, for the following reasons: 
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(1) Since the past is irretrievable and all knowledge of it depends on 
memory or inferences from documents or remains, historical knowledge is 
thoroughly mediated and cannot be simply a matter of intuition. Memory 
is fallible, documents are ambiguous, remains are incomplete. Yet these are 
the only sources of historical knowledge. Thus they can scarcely be accepta- 
ble to intuitionists who seek certainty and immediate knowledge. 

(2) The eternalist is logically bound to oppose any serious philosophical 
study of the history of changes of thought, for he regards all temporal phe- 
nomena as unreal, accidental, worthless or subordinate aspects of an eternal 
or more important or essentially infrangible pattern of history. On such an 
eternal view of existence, what is logically significant or valuable is the laws, 
the dialectical pattern, the immutable necessities of history. The rest is mere 
detail, embodiment, unfolding exemplification of the great cosmic pattern 
or organic structure in which we move and have our being. To emphasize 
or be unduly concerned with the historical detail by neglecting the purpose 
revealed in a glimpse or vision of the whole is considered to be essentially 
unphilosophical. 

(3) Purists, including some intuitionists and eternalists, insist on logi- 
eally divorcing the subject-matter of philosophy from the problems, methods, 
and contents of all other fields of study and human activity. Such an exclu- 
sive or esoteric position as to the subject-matter of philosophy would cer- 
tainly imply that the history of thought outside that of pure philosophical 
thought is of no concern to the philosopher or his distinctive problems. The 
traditional subject-matter of philosophy—e.g., the categories, ways and 
limits of knowledge, the summum bonum, immortality and freedom—is 
alleged by the purist to transcend the narrow confines of the special sciences 
and their piece-meal methods. What the pwre philosopher has to establish 
prior to meddling with the vagaries of intellectual history, we are told, is 
an adequate theory of the nature of existence and thought as such, the 
meaning of meaning, a philosophy of history that penetrates to its inner 
meaning and purposes, and a trans-empirical account of the relation of the 
eternal to the temporal. 

Common to philosophical intuitionism, eternalism, and purism we thus 
find a logical bias against the piece-meal and exacting methods of the empiri- 
eal sciences when extended to the traditionally ‘‘higher’’ problems of phi- 
losophy. This bias expresses itself in resistance to any possible influence on 
philosophic ideas by historical studies, on the ground that historical develop- 
ments must be by definition irrelevant to the logical analysis of problems 
or the ultimate meaning of ideas. But since irrelevance is a symmetrical 
relation, these philosophies render themselves irrelevant to the problems of 
our changing civilization. My position is that even when we have attained 
a certain accepted degree of clarity our most reliable knowledge is still 
tentative, conditioned by historical evidence and subject to modification in 
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time. In medicine, a case history leads to a diagnosis; in law, the argument 
from precedents or previous parallels is strong. Do we not wish to know 
the past record of persons to whom we entrust private or public matters? 
Would we not get along better with other nations and peoples if we knew 
more of their cultural traditions and ways of thinking and doing things? 
William James remarks in one of his telling blows at rationalism : 

Religious thinking, ethical thinking, poetical thinking, teleological, emo- 
tional, sentimental thinking, what one might call the personal view of life 
to distinguish it from the impersonal and mechanical, and the romantic view 
of life to distinguish it from the rationalistic view, have been, and even still 
are, outside of well-drilled scientific circles, the dominant forms of thought.* 
Rationalists in condemning the anti-intellectualist elements in human his- 
tory often make the mistake of turning their backs on that in history or 
society which fails to fit their inflexible standards of rationality. This blocks 
inquiry, and in social matters has led to the capture of society by political 
demagogues and opportunists exploiting their more intimate experience of 
the foibles of mankind. 

I believe that much of the force of the ultra-rationalist principle that 
the nature of a theory or idea is separate from its history derives from 
logically inadequate as well as uncritical histories of thought. The inade- 
quacy resides in the failure to relate logic and historical experience. The 
crucial question is whether an adequate or true history of any of the ideas 
with which man has faced and explored the unknown could help but illumi- 
nate some of the relations expressed in any hypothesis which establishes 
a line of continuity between the known and the unknown. From the fact 
that some historical facts are irrelevant to the understanding or explanation 
of things or ideas it does not follow that all references to historical develop- 
ments are irrelevant. 

Some philosophers have maintained two conflicting doctrines: (a) history 
never repeats itself, (b) the same causes produce the same effects. The 
uniqueness of historical events or the Eigentiimlichkeit of cultural epochs 
or of the Volksgeist of a nation is proclaimed in the same system of Absolute 
Reason, Will or Power which operates by means of a dialectical pattern and 
which violates the alleged discontinuous uniqueness by repeating itself at 
every moment of history. To avoid the recalcitrant facts of individuality 
and variety, the absolutist shows great disdain for merely empirical history 
and for the piece-meal methods and resu!ts of experimental sciences. The 
empirical alternative is to respect the continuity of history whenever we are 

1'W. James, Will to Believe and Other Essays (1897), 302. If Bertrand Russell 
knew more of the historical roots of American pragmatism, particularly its affini- 
ties with the experimental reasoning of the British empiricists, he would understand 
it better than he does in his spurious attacks on its “cash value” theory of truth. 
Unfortunately, the Latin-American Handbook of Philosophy shares this misconcep- 
tion of pragmatism by linking it with Wall Street; Soviet philosophers do likewise. 
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confronted with similar situations in the present—and to note the differences 
lurking in that continuity by regarding causal relations as contingent. This 
logical alternative requires, first, that we abandon all pretense of knowing 
intuitively or dialectically any historical epoch—let alone all history—as a 
single whole, since in fact we can know reliably only specifiable features of 
history that are recurrent in their isolable and recognizable features; sec- 
ondly, that we abandon in scientific humility all pretense of exact certainty 
in our knowledge of causal laws; finally, that we sacrifice the attempt to 
grasp individuality or existence as such in publicly verifiable knowledge of 
events, persons, societies or epochs, being content with inductive generali- 
zations or functional correlations that hold for properties common to classes 
of individuals. Individuals as such elude not only scientific knowledge, but 
also all historical and philosophical attempts to describe ineffable unities. 
It is enough for a scientist, historian or philosopher to fall so deeply in love 
with the particular subject he studies, that its internal structure acquires 
for him in that study an individuality which only similarly devoted minds 
can appreciate. But like all earthly loves, this intellectual love which gener- 
ates the sense of the individuality of what is present to thought, will pass 
into the larger movements of things. 

The specific and temporally conditioned sense in which history is logically 
internal to scientific knowledge may be illustrated from an examination of 
the growing structure of any science. In this sense, Newton’s law of gravi- 
tation is both a mathematical and an historical result of the union and 
generalization of Kepler’s and Galileo’s laws. Of course, it is conceivable 
that, in the boastful vein of Descartes’ unhistorical intuitionism, Newton 
might have discovered in one fell swoop of his unaided intellect all that the 
combined genius of Kepler’s astronomical inductions and Galileo’s experi- 
mental dynamics had painstakingly worked out. But considering the prior 
cumulative mathematical and physical knowledge which Kepler and Galileo 
had made use of, it is as improbable that Newton could have dispensed with 
their results as that Democritus could have discovered the atomic bomb. 
Internal to the logic of geometry is the history of the attempts to prove 
Euclid’s parallel postulate that culminate in the non-Euclidean geometries. 
The very notion of logical rigor has had an internal history affiliated with 
the problems of the consistency, independence, and completeness of the 
axioms of deductive systems, so that what was once considered a satisfactory 
mode of proof, like the superposition of figures, is no longer acceptable to 
our rigorous geometers. The definition of a necessary truth given by Herbert 
Spencer in terms of the ‘‘inconceivability of the opposite’’ is sufficiently 
criticized by John Stuart Mill’s reminder that the ‘‘history of science teems 
with inconceivabilities which have been conquered.’’? 

2 J. S. Mill, System of Logic, bk. II, ch. 5, see. 6; quoted by C. S. Peirce, Col- 
lected Papers, 2. 29. 
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We need to distinguish in our histories of man’s many-sided intellectual 
development the internal from the external facts. Consider the historical 
development of any discipline, e.g., mathematics. The religion, nationality, 
political ambitions, ete., of Leibniz tell us something about the social struc- 
ture of Germany and Europe after the Thirty Years War, but nothing about 
Leibniz’s contributions to logic and mathematics. For the history of the 
problems which in Leibniz’s lifetime led him and Newton to the invention 
of the calculus is a mathematical affair and belongs to the internal history 
of mathematics, going back to the scientific thought of Eudoxus and Archi- 
medes, whose religion, nationality, and politics were different from Leibniz’s 
and fall within other histories of thought external to that of pure mathe- 
matics. All the achievements of mathematics as of every art and science are 
historical in both an internal sense and an external sense, depending on the 
state of our knowledge of the inter-relations. Economie and sociological 
historians too often neglect the internal development of ideas in the interest 
of ‘‘proving”’ that all thought and progress depend solely on external eco- 
nomic or social factors, which they regard as the driving force of all history,° 
when in fact man’s cumulative knowledge is also involved as a primary 
factor of social progress. 

The intuitionalist and eternalist fail to note the tacit reference to the 
cumulative history of ideas contained in both the language and content of 
their own eternal revelations. The main ideas and problems of man are 
bequeathed to him by previous efforts to state the relations of the mind of 
man to his environment. The claims of any particular intuition are at best 
those of any special hypothesis requiring verification. 

The history of philosophy does not warrant the isolationist exclusiveness 
claimed by the purist for the subject-matter of philosophy. The categories 
of Western philosophy in their semantic history are linked with the forms 
of Indo-European grammar, the ‘‘generic traits of existence’’ are distilled 
from our scientific knowledge, the limits of knowledge are those of the grow- 
ing sciences, ideas of the summum bonum vary with changing social and 
political conditions, the meaning of immortality and freedom is more ade- 
quately realized in enduring works of art, science and contributions to social 
progress than in esoteric realms of being or pure thought. The very nature 
of philosophy is hardly separable from the historical question: What prob- 
lems have been regarded traditionally as answerable by philosophers? If, 
following Peirce, we define philosophy as the analysis of elementary con- 
cepts, then I should maintain that the ‘‘elementary’’ is a relative, formal 
character of a system of concepts whose logical arrangement or meaning 
varies with the historical state of our scientific knowledge, so that what is 
taken to be ‘‘elementary’’ or simple in one historical context turns out to be 

8 In this sort of economic monism, all other cultural or intellectual developments 
become “superstructural” or historically epiphenomenal. 
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composite or complex in another system; e.g., the elements of Greek physics 
and chemistry (earth, air, fire, water) are complexes in modern physical 
science. The relational character of all present-day scientific concepts has 
led modern logic to abandon the absolute timeless simples of classical logic 
underlying most systems of metaphysics, e.g., Plato’s forms, Aristotle’s cate- 
gories, scholastic substantial forms and occult qualities, Leibnizian monads, 
Hume’s impressions, Russellian sense-data, etc. 

There are logical and epistemological lessons to be drawn from the history 
of science, as Peirce has shown in his extensive logical and his still unpub- 
lished historical investigations. The Ptolemaic system, though as consistent 
as the Copernican, yet gave way to the latter, indicating the methodological 
role played by simplicity in the scientific choice of hypotheses. The advent 
of non-Euclidean geometry throws light on the inadequacy of the classical 
rationalistic identification of mathematical and physical laws, and indicates 
the logical réle of conventions in applying deductive systems to physical 
problems. Einstein’s analysis of the meaning of simultaneity shows how the 
traditional methods of conceiving relations in space and time rested on 
uncriticized operational assumptions. Historical studies of biological ideas, 
e.g., Lovejoy’s studies of pre-Darwinian evolutionism,‘ show that evolution- 
ism is a modification of one of the most powerful ideas in the history of man’s 
cosmological conceptions, viz., the Great Chain of Being, with its fixed species 
and assumptions of gradation, continuity and plenitude at the ultimate 
core of things. Kant revealed his a priori bias against historical considera- 
tions when he argued that a physical theory of the evolution of living organ- 
isms is in principle impossible. Even more remote from his eternalistic 
conception of thought was the possibility of an evolution of the forms or 
categories of thought. No wonder then that he so sharply separated the 
history of philosophy from philosophy, assigning the former to polyhistors 
and the latter to transcendental logic. It is the historical evidence of the 
temporal character of both nature and knowledge that makes the ground 
quake under those time-honored edifices of metaphysics, theology and poli- 
ties which are based on eternal, indubitable and self-evident axioms. 

These historical lessons do not preclude philosophical speculation on the 
logic of science. For this there is ample room in the notion of the evolution 
of the laws of nature as Peirce and Whitehead have entertained it, in the 
evolutionary approach to morality, social institutions and religion as Dewey 
and Bergson have more than suggested, in the evolution and revolution of 
economic and political forms as Hegel and Marx proposed. Are all these 
potent ideas so very much alive in our own times to be dismissed with a single 
wave of the hand as instances of the genetic fallacy? 

The much discussed problem of the use of scientific method in social prob- 
* Popular Science Monthly (1904-14). 

5 Kritik der Urtheilskraft, IV, 161; V, 391. 
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lems should receive some clarification from the history of the methods and 
relations of the physical and social sciences. Can we learn nothing concern- 
ing what was fruitful and sterile in the social and religious controversies 
that raged over Newton’s and Darwin’s works, and today arise again over 
the horrible smoke of the atomic bomb? To my mind, at least one neglected 
relation of natural science to social philosophy emerges from these contro- 
versies, viz., the strict logical neutrality of scientific method, as Chauncey 
Wright clearly and constantly, but not always successfully, pointed out to 
James and Peirce. Unless we keep clearly in mind the ethical goals of 
civilization and cherish them loyally, science is just as likely to be used to 
destroy us as to solve our problems. Mechanistic or dialectical materialism 
and pessimistic or optimistic evolutionism are polemies for different theories 
of human values, and do not have the scientific import of Newton’s and 
Darwin’s contributions because the methods and concepts which scientists 
use to answer their delimited problems are more neutral than the interests 
which the metaphysical generalizations claim to support. However, the 
clarification of the cultural implications of the effects of great scientific 
discoveries has been and still is one of the chief historical functions of 
philosophy. The nineteenth-century logic of science in Hegel’s and Marx’s 
time was intimately fused with the rationalistic assumption that some sort 
of necessity holds for both the physical world and cultural phenomena. But 
what was meant by historical or empirical necessity? This is a historical and 
logical (hence philosophical) question of utmost significance, for the answers 
of both Hegel and Marx and their followers today are assumed by them to 
be a sufficient ground for drawing what they hold to be inevitable political 
conclusions concerning the necessity for concentration of political power in 
the hands of an organized minority. 

The critical study of many alleged cases of ‘‘historicism’’—e.g., Hegel, 
Marx, Savigny, Schmoller, Spengler—would show that it was not always the 
evidence of history that logically supported their claims, but that they often 
reconstructed history in order to support their social convictions or political 
purposes. The significance of such philosophies of history is what they 
reveal of the ethical or political purposes of their perpetrators. If you wish 
to know, for example, the political attitudes of a nation, read its approved 
history books or the official pronouncements of its leading statesmen and 
philosophers concerning the historic world mission of their nation and its 
culture. 

The historical and logical value of the genetic fallacy is to warn us not 
to identify our own ways of thinking or looking at things with those of the 
past, and not to expect future generations to see things as we think they 
must be seen. But historical continuity does not imply such identification, 
and should encourage the proper kind of respect for the previous knowledge 
of our predecessors as well as trust in the new experiments of our successors. 
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We can learn what thought or mind or human nature is from its historical 
manifestations without limiting its future growth by narrowly restricted 
modes of intuition, spurious claims on eternity, or puristic notions of phi- 
losophy as a higher science. 

Had we not better implement and test our epistemological theories by the 
rich materials provided by the historical development of the sciences, our 
ethical and religious theories by the historical diversity of morals and ways 
of living of other peoples, our aesthetic theories by the historical kaleidoscope 
of art styles, schools and tastes, and our political theories by the history of 
the successes and failures of different types of government? Would we not, 
in our present international dealings with the rival world powers, the United 
States, England and Russia, proceed more intelligently if everybody, includ- 
ing the American, the British, and the Russian people, were enlightened on 
the historical question: To what extent have the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia been really working for economic and 
social democracy in their own and occupied countries? Ideologically, it is 
dangerous to forget either the common historical roots or the enemies of 
liberal democratic aspirations. 


College of the City of New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


A Charles S. Peirce Society has been organized by a group of members 
of the American Philosophical Association who met Feb. 22, 1946, in response 
to a call by the Reverend Frederic H. Young, Graduate College, Princeton, 
N. J. Temporary officers were elected (President: Paul Weiss; Secretary : 
Frederic H. Young; Treasurer: James K. Feibleman) and instructed to 
formulate a statement of aims, a constitution and by-laws, to be mailed to 
all members. All interested persons should address communications to the 
Secretary. 

Another meeting to adopt the by-laws is scheduled to take place June 
15, 1946, 2:30 p. m. at City College (Webb Room, Convent Ave. and 139 
St., N. Y. C.). 


OFF-PRINTS AND BACK ISSUES OF THIS JOURNAL 


A limited number of off-prints of articles previously published in this 
Journal, G. G. Coulton’s ‘‘ The Historical Background of Maritain’s Human- 
ism,’’ and Supplement No. I, Lynn Thorndike’s ‘‘ Dates in Intellectual His- 
tory : 14th Century,’’ are available at 50¢ each, payable to the Journal of the 
History of Ideas, City College, New York 31, N. Y. Lists of articles in back 
issues will be mailed on request. 

One dollar ($1.00) will be paid by this Journal for each copy of Volume 
II, no. 1 in fair condition. 


WAR DEVASTATED LIBRARIES 


The American Book Center, Inc., ¢/o Dr. K. R. Shaffer, Library of Con- 
gress, is collecting and is shipping abroad scholarly books and periodicals 
which will be useful in research and necessary in the physical, economic, 
social, and industrial rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the 
Far East. The Center cannot purchase books and periodicals; it must 
depend upon gifts from individuals, institutions, and organizations. All 
shipments should be sent prepaid via the cheapest means of transportation 
to The American Book Center, c/o The Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. The Center cannot accept material which is sent collect. 
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Two new PRINCETON books 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth Century 
By Gladys Bryson 


This book is concerned with a set of ideas of a century 
which can never be by-passed by one who is interested in 
the history of ideas. It offers an analysis of the leading 
theories and activities of eight eminent Scots of the school 
headed by David Hume and Adam Smith, who were thor- 
oughly at home in that period of the Enlightenment when 
attention had been turned to man and his creativeness. 
Miss Bryson’s analysis proceeds topically, showing the 
organization of their thought on the range of problems 
seen as central for an understanding of the life of man in 


society. $3.00 


ROUSSEAU-KANT- 
GOETHE 


By Ernst Cassirer 


Two essays by the distinguished German philosopher 
and historian, translated by James Gutmann, Paul Oskar 
Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. In them 
Cassirer offers a novel and original approach to the mind 
of Rousseau and Goethe, by examining what Rousseau 
meant to Kant, and what Kant to Goethe. “Both essays 
achieve the revelation of important elements in the 
thought of the writers discussed, elements not previously 
fully recognized or not seen in their relationship.”— 
Chicago Sun. Volume I of a new series under the edi- 
torial sponsorship of The Journal of the History of Ideas. 

$1.50 


Orders taken by the Journal of the History of Ideas, 
City College, N. Y. C. 31 


Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 






































iittala 
THE ROMANIC REVIEW 


HORATIO SMITH, Editor 


Read and quoted the world over by philologists and his- 
torians of the Romance languages and literatures, The 
Romanic Review has long occupied a prominent place 
among American scholarly publications. It is the only 
American publication devoted solely to and comprehen- 
sively covering research in the Romance field. The list 
of contributors is a notable one. The Romanic Review 
constitutes a vital element not only in the intellectual life 
of the United States but also in that world of scholarship 
which knows no frontiers. Published in February, April, 


October, and December. 


$4.00 a year (foreign, $4.30) $1.00 single copy (foreign, $1.10) 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights New York 27, N. Y. 



































